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| | 
| | 
| | iH] | 
Mr. Voter---The woolgrowers of | | | 
this country spent one hundred | | | {| 
and fifty million dollars last year | | | | | | 
for labor, taxes, freight, forage and | || i| | 
supplies needed to maintain their | | | | 
sheep. Is it going to benefit you HH | | | 
individually, or the country’ gener- } WT | 
ally, to spend this money in Aus- | Hi HHH] 
tralia instead of the United States? HH | 
This is the issue to be determined | | | | 
November fifth. | i] | | 
| 1 | | 
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Established as Firmly as the Rock 
of Gibraltar 
OUR STRENGTH IS THE SHIPPERS PROTECTION 


| The Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA _ SOUTH ST. JOSEPH KANSAS CITY DENVER 

















Splendid Results Obtained By Using 
Knollin and Finch Shropshire Bucks 


Mountiin Home, Idaho. June 29. 1712 
Messrs. Knollin & Finch, 


Soda Springs, Idaho 
Gentlemen: 


Yours of the 24th to hand. [| am pleased to hear from you as it shows you are sti!l interested in the rams you sel! 
even after they have been sold and delivered. [| bought sixty ram lambs of you last Fall and put them in a herd of 2250 half- 
blood Cotswold ewes the 5th of November and started them on to the desert. I had another band that I put bucks into 
the 16th of November and left them in until the 16th of December. So I left the ram lambs in untii I took all the rams 
out, the 16th of December, or a total of forty-two days. I never had one lose out of the herd and onty lost one ram lamb 
and that was killed in the herd by coyotes. I never fed these lambs a bit of grain or anything from the time they were pnt 
in the herd until they were taken out. After they were taken out they were driven sixty miles in four days, showing they 
Were still in fine condition. We had an exceptionally bad Fall for bucking as we did not have any green feed and water 
was scarce and owing to not having any storms they had to be driven to water every other day. 
that our ewes were too large for the ram lambs to serve. 
with the lamb 1ams did excellent. 


My partner was afraid 
I will say that under all the disadvantages we had to contend 
The herd was practically bucked up in twenty days and this Spring I lambed this band 
out in two herds. One band was marked or docked the 4th of May, 122 per cent, the other the 6th of May, 125 per cent. (This 


is not hot air as | still have the lambs to show for it). I do not think there is over 1 per-cent of the lambs but are 
well marked with the Skropshire. 


One of my neighbors who purchased seventy-five head of you last Fal] told me he would want more next Fall and that 
he was almost afraid to tell you how well pleased he is for fear that he would not be able to buy them of you for $15.00 
per head this next Fall. 

Wishing you success, We are Yours truly, 


J. B. WHITSON & CO., by F. R. McCabe. 
Our 1912 Shropshire Rams are a fine lot. Try them and assure your- 


self a greater profit. Wealso have a splendid lot of Oxfords and 
Rambouillets. 


KNOLLIN & FINCH KNOLLIN & MYRUP 


Breeders of Shropshires Soda Springs, Idaho Breeders of Rambouillets and Oxfords Howe, Idaho 


Or Address A. J. KNOLLIN, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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For Half a Century the Name. of 


WOOD BROTHERS 


Has Stood for Honesty and Ability 


“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
CHICAGO TRY US SO. OMAHA 
SIOUX GITY ) SO. ST. PAUL 


Our market paper and special reports will 
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be sent to any one interested 
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KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


(Finest in the World) 




















At Kirkland, Hl. 
only 67 miles from 
Chicago, on the 
main line between 






Omaha, St. Paul 
ard Kansas City to 
chicago. 








Twenty-six huand- 
red acres of fand, 
fenced with woven 
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3 2 Ty shipping to Chicago. 
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WANTED: 


LONG WOOL FLEECES 


I buy fleeces of wool such as grow on “Lincoln” and “Cotswold” 
sheep of extra long staple. 


Nothing shorter than twelve inches, and running up in lengths to 
twenty inches and longer. 


I pay for such long wool “‘$1.00”’ per pound. 


Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


L. LEVUSSOVE 


152-154 Third Ave., New York, U.S. A. 











Brown & Adams SHEEPMEN! 
W O O L. Do You Ship to the Chicago Market 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 








For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
269-279 Summer Street Business Through a Bank That 


Maintains an Account With 








BOSTON 
cot gedl » THE LIVE STOCK: watronact BANK 


Harry P. Bradford OF CHICAGO 
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Sheep for the West 


A choice assortment of Purebred Lincoln 
and Cotswold ewes, any age, in lots to suit the 
purchaser. No better ewes to be found in 
America. Every sheepman should have a few 
of these. 





I still have for sale some good yearling Lincoln and Cotswold 
Rams. I have also 1,000 head of this season’s buck lambs, that will 


give excellent service. 


These sheep represent the best blood that money could buy--- 
and | am selling because my flock must be greatly reduced before winter. 


FP. R. GOODING 


GOODING, IDAHO 
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-<CHICAGO: 
SEPH Sloyy'4 nS 


Good Al’Round, 


wr y ‘ROBINSONS 


Ve STOCK COMMISSION 




















WE KNOW WHAT 
SPEEPMEN WANT 


AND WEGIVE IT TO THEM 


GOOD SALESMANSHIP---Which means highest 


market value for your stock. 


GOOD SERVICE---Which insures lightest possible 


shrinkage and quick returns. 


GOOD TREATMENT---Which means satisfied 


customers and er: shipments. 





PUT US TO THE PROOF — a 
Clay, Robinson & Co. 
CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. JOSEPH EAST BUFFALO 


DENVER SIOUX CITY FORT WORTH SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST ST. LOUIS 
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Sheep Branding Paints 


liable information concerning 

sheep branding fluids called 

for an investigation, the re- 
sults of which follow. Range con- 
ditions in this state are exceedingly 
severe upon paint brands, and experi- 
ence teaches that but few will last 
the season. 

A pefect branding fluid will have 
two main characteristics, as follows: 
First, the brand will be permanent 
enough to withstand 
range conditions for one 


at CONTINUAL demand for re- 


In some localities a brand placed 
upon the ear, nose or forehead where 
it would not injure the wool would 
be sufficient. In fact, in many cases 
the entire absence of a brand would 
serve as the best identification mark. 
It is the duty of the wool grower to 
use as little paint as possible, placed 
where it will be the least injurious 
to the fleece. When the sheepmen 
appreciate the decreased price of wool 
due to extravagant use of paint they 





year and show with rea- 
sonable plainness at the 
end of that time. Second, 
its composition will be 
such that it can be com- 
pletely removed by ordi- 
nary scouring solutions. 
These conditions are 
hard to obtain, but this is 
the problem of the manu- 
facturer. Under range 
conditions a permanent 
brand is an_ absolute 
necessity, not only in 
determining the owner- 
ship of stray animals, but 
also in the customary 
breeding operations. An 
indistinct brand ofttimes 











means much trouble and 
loss. It is also imperative 
that the brand be of such 
material that it will scour 
readily. Every drop of paint placed 
upon wool must be removed before 
the wool can be manufactured into 
cloth. If the brand will not scour 
out by the usual methods, then hand 
labor must be employed to go over 
every fleece and clip off the brands. 
rhis not only means the loss of the 
wool clipped off, but it means a 
considerable amount of money ex- 
pended for labor, all of which event- 
ually comes out of the pockets of tk 

wool grower. 


A TYPICAL OXFORD RAM. 


will exercise more care in the selec- 
tion and application of their brands. 
Attitude of Manufacturer. 

In the big woolen mills the manu- 
facturer of cloth takes no chances 
with paint brands. The fleeces are 
worked over by hand labor and the 
brands clipped off. Brands that will 
scour and brands that will not are 
treated alike. This is an exceedingly 
costly operation and is necessitated 
only by the too liberal use of un- 
desirable paints. If all wool growers 





would use a scourable paint the labor 
would be eliminated and the saving 
could be added to the price of wool. 

In order to ascertain the compara- 
tive efficiency, durability and scour- 
ing out qualities of different paints 
on the market, the following tests 
were made: 

Outline of Experiments. 


Six different paints were used, the 


names of descriptions and numbers 
of which follow: 

1. Common paint, i. e., 
Venetian red, linseed oil 
and turpentine. 

2. Kemp’s Australian 
Sheep Branding Fluid. 

3. Sheep Branding 
Fluid, Oregon Wood Dis- 
tilling Company. 

4. Perfect Sheep Brand- 
ing Fluid, Stockman’s 
Suvply House, Chicago. 

5. Special Sheep Brand- 
ing Fluid, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company. 

6. Harmless Sheep 
Marking Fluid, Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

In all twelve sheep 
were used, of which six 
were branded before dip- 
ping and six after dip- 
ping. In the first lot 
were two Rambouillets, 
two Cotswolds and two 
Shropshires. The second 
lot, those branded after dipping, was 
*made up entirely of Rambouillets. 
The brand, which was a capital letter 

O with the number of the paint 
directly underneath, was applied with 
the common branding iron. Each 
sheep in each lot was branded with 
six different brands in such a manner 
that, for instance, Paint No. 1 appear- 
ed on the right shoulder of one sheep, 
on the right side of the next, on the 
right hip of the next and so on 
through the lot. By this method, in 
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each lot, all the paints appeared on 
each sheep but in a different posi- 
tion on each sheep. Plate I helps 
illustrate the method. In this way 
the brands were subject to the 
same treatment and a comparative 
test could be made. 

In branding the iron was placed 
upon a pad of wool saturated with 
the fluid and then applied to the 
sheep. Common paint, Kemp’s, Per- 
fect, Special, and Harmless were very 
easy to apply, being just thick enough 
to avoid dripping. The fluid from 
the Oregon Wood Distilling Com- 
pany was rather thin and hence hard 
to apply so as to give a perfect brand 
The pigment and base in the Speciai 
had precipitated, and this necessitated 
considerable stirring before the liquid 
was ready for use. 

The sheep were allowed range con- 
ditions as nearly as possible and notes 
were taken at regular intervals. As 
is usually the case, the brands faded 
rapidly on the coarse and longwools, 
remaining ‘visible as a band only five 
months. On the medium  wooled 
sheev the brands were more durable, 
while they reached their maximum 
on the fine wools. However, none 
of the prepared paints remained for 
a full year. Some were indistinct 
in five months while some persisted 
during eight months. The Common 
paint, however, remained for the full 
year on the downs and fine wools. 
Similar tests show that lamp black, a 
little white lead and linseed oil make 
as durable a paint as the one tested 
here and known as Common. 


Careful examination at regular 
intervals and at close of test show 
these paints to have durability rank- 
ing as in the following table: 


SoS 2. 6 
Ss & gs 
Q - F 
° oO = 
PAINT em 

n 
a8 
o 6 
8 @ & 
ts AAR er, Ps ~ Mo Mo Mo 
a aa ee ee 712 12 
Devoe & Raynolds ‘“‘Special”... 6 8 8 
Oregon Wood Distilling Co.’s... 5 8 8 
Kemp’s Australian........... So e414 
Sherwin-Williams’ “Harmless”. 4 6 6 

Stockman’s Supply House ‘“‘Per- 

a ee ee a ¢ -§ 


Scouring Tests. 


A scouring solution of olive soap, 
water and soda ash at an average 





temperature of 130 degrees Fahren- 
heit was used in this test. The brands, 
clipped from the fleeces, were sub- 
‘ected to this treatment for twenty 
minutes and then cleaned in hot 
water. It was found that the fine- 
ness of wool had little or no effect 
on the scouring out qualities of the 
paints. 


Kemp’s scoured out perfectly, leav- 
ing no trace of paint upon the scoured 
wool. The fluid from the Oregon 
Wood Distilling Company did not 
scour so well and small quantities of 
paint would cling to the scoured wool. 
The Perfect was next in rank, but 
scoured with considerable difficulty. 
This treatment had but little effect 
upon the remainder of the naints. 


Scouring Tests 
Ee en Ree Does not scour 
Devoe & Raynold’s ‘‘Special’’ Does not scour 
Oregon Wood Distilling Co’s........ Fair 
Kemp’s Australian...... Scoured perfectly 
Sherwin-Williams’ “Harmless” ....... 

RE Se Ee ree = Does not scour 
Stockman’s Supply House ‘‘Perfect’’. . Fair 


Conclusions. 

A paint made of Venetian red or 
lamp black as pigments mixed with 
linseed oil is much more durable than 
the prepared paints tested. The right 
consistency may be obtained by the 
addition of turpentine. 

Brands remain a greater length of 
time on downs and fine wools than 
on course wools. 

The fineness of the wool has no 
effect upon the scouring out qualities 
of the paints. 

Kemp’s was the only paint to scour 
perfectly. The fluid from the Oregon 
Wood Distilling Company scoured 
fairly well but it was impossible to 
secure a complete removal by ordi- 
nary methods.—Bulletin 93—Wyom- 
ing Experiment Station. 





RABBITS IN AUSTRALIA. 


There are still many millions of 
rabbits in Australia doing incalculable 
harm, and the least cessation of hosti- 
tities against them results in rapid 
multiplication of numbers. It is well 
that stockowners are more generally 
realizing how many more sheep their 
properties will carry if free from 
rabbits, and the erection of netting 
fences is becoming much more gen- 
eral. On free hold properties, un- 
questionably the best method of rid- 
ding the country of the pest is to wire- 








net and then dig out all the burrows 
and destroy surface cover. On very 
large properties and leaseholds the 
rabbit pest is still a serious problem, 
and the Government assists by pro- 
viding netting at a moderate price on 
very easy terms. In hot countries 
where there is not much surface 
water the cheapest and most efficient 
plan is vndoubtedly to poison water 
which can he reached by rabbits and 
not by stock. 

The rabbit pest in New South Wales 
is spreading, notwithstanding all that 
is being done in the shane of trap- 
ping, poisoning, fumigating, and dic- 
ging out. The vereed of the rabbit is 
proverbial, and the amount of herbage 
devoured by this animal is consider- 
able. The commercial loss sustained 
is consequently an immense one. 

The exvort of rabbit skins from 
New South Wales during 1911 was 
5,718,839 pounds as against 5,650,000 
pounds the vrevious year, and 3,135,- 
000 pounds in 1909. The total exnorts 
of rabbit and hare skins from the 
Commonwealth during 1911 was 10,- 
388,716 rounds, or a little more than 
half a million pounds more than the 
previous year. 

Pastoralists and farmers are chary 
about the frozen rabbit industry, as 
it is not in the interests of the trap- 
pers to wipe out the rodents. 

Observant and exverienced men 
compute that 8 to 10 rabbits eat or 
destroy as much grass as one sheen. 
As there are so many millions of 
rabbits in Australasia, the loss in the 
carrying capacity of the country is 
apnalling. 

On account of the dry autumn the 
fly pest has not been so troublesome 
as during the past few years, but they 
are still bad among the heavy wooled 
Merino sheep, and the great number 
of dead carcesses in the country will 
very likely result in their being worse 
than ever next year. Few people yet 
realize the gravity of this compara- 
tively new pest, and what it is going 
to cost Australia, and it is to be re- 
gretted that some general plan of 
action is not being devised for the 
purpose of keeping the pest in check. 
Some stockowners have been success- 
ful in poisoning the flies by painting 
skins, dead carcasses, etc., with 
arsenic, and such a course has proved 
well worth the expense.—Consular 
Report. 
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SENATOR BORAH. 


Senator W. E. Borah, of-Idaho, has 
served less than six years in the 
United States Senate. Yet during 
that short time he has clearly de- 
monstrated that he is not only the 
greatest statesman the West has yet 
produced, but he stands the equal of 
any statesman the Nation has pro- 
duced. 

In measuring statesmen it is 
ecustomarv to go back to the early 
davs of the Republic and drag forth 
the revutation of Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton. Clav. Calhoun. Webster and 
Jaskson. but brine them forth if we 
mav and measnre them by the stand. 
ard estehlished hv Senator Rorsh end 
none of them stand above him jn real 
statescmanshin. Measvre him if vor 
nlesse by the standard of vresent dev 
statesmen 9nd no man in nvblic life 
stands as his veer. 

Tha Senate of the TIinited States 
has been the grave-yard of manv Io- 
eq] statesmen. One of its chief de- 
lichts has heen to take the man who 
enjoyed local distinction as a states- 
men. and econsien him to oblivion. byt 
Senator Borah by his disinevished 
ability and massive brain nower has 
set a new standard by which the 
Senate must measure its members 
in the future. If we measure him 
bv the doctrine which he vnreaches, 
the manner in which he nreaches it, 
or his ability to secure its adontion 
into law, we find that no man in the 
Senatetodaystands as his equal.-More 
good legislation was nassed at the 
last session of Congress than has 
been passed during the last three 
years and Senator Borah is resyon- 
sible for more of it than any other 
one man. 

His ‘legislation in the interest of 
the Western states will probably not 
axain be equaled in any other session 
of Coneress. His work has attract- 
ed the Nation’s attention to the needs 
of the West and has resulted in levis- 
lation that will unfetter the chains 
that have bound this creat country 
and must result in these Western 
states developing into mighty com- 
monwealths. 

Senator Borah comes up for re- 
election this fall, and if any man, in 
any State, deserves the unanimous 
endorsement of all the people, it is 
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Senator Borah. That Idaho will re- 
elect him is not to be doubted for a 
minute, but in order that the Na- 
tion may know that Idaho appre- 
ciates this statesman, every voter in 
the State should make it his business 
to see that no man reaches the Legis- 
lature without he is pledged to vote 
for Senator Borah for United States 
Senator. This will place Idaho in 
that small class of states that have 
furnished the National with a Presi- 
dent, for such is Borah’s destiny. 


SENATOR W. E. BORAH OF IDAHO. 





EFFECT OF SHEARING ON THE GAINS 
MADE BY LAMBS. 


In connection with a test of the 
comparative merits of spelt and barley 
for fattening lambs, Chilcott and 
Thornber, of the South Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, studied the effect of 
shearing on the profitable feeding of 
lambs already in condition to market. 
This was done because it is sometimes 
said that shearing a lamb which has 
been fed to the profitable limit for 
slaughtering purposes under the or- 
dinary conditions induces the animal 
to make still greater gains in weight. 
After a preliminary period of two 
weeks on brome grass, with all they 
could eat of a mixture of equal parts 
of spelt and barley, twenty-four 
lambs,each averaging eighty-four 
pounds in weight, were divided into 
two uniform lots of twelve. Lot 1 was 
fed unground spelt, in addition to 
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brome-grass hay, for fifteen weeks, 
the average gain per head per week 
being 1.67 pounds; the grain eaten 
per pound of gain, 7.47 pounds. Lot 
2 was fed unground barley and brome- 
grass hay for the same length of 
time, gaining on an average 2.53 
pounds per week and consuming 5.09 
pounds of grain per pound of gain. 
The average weight of the lambs in 
the two lots at the close of this period 
was 109 and 122 pounds, respective- 
ly. Rating the lambs at 4 cents per 
pound, the authors calculate that they 
would have yielded a profit of 44 cents 
and 92 cents ner head ner lot, respec- 
tively, and it was believed that the 
lambs had reached the limit of prof- 
itable feeding. The rations previous- 
iv fed were,- however, continued for 
five weeks and the lambs shorn to 
learn whether this would induce 
further profitable gain. The _ total 
fleece from the two lots weighed, re- 
svectively, seventy-nine and eightv 
and five-tenths pounds. The authors 
note that the amount of grain eaten 
steadily decreased during each suc- 
ceeding week of the period. Lot 1 
consumed only 77.25 vounds durine 
the last week of the test. and lot 2 
only 76.5 pounds. The decline was 
auite uniform and it is stated was not 
due to injudicious or careless feeding. 

The lambs were not cloyed, but had sim- 
ply reached the limit of their ability to 
profitably convert grain into mutton. The 
results of this part of the experiment are 
very conclusive and plain. Practically no 
returns whatever were obtained from the 
grain fed after the sheep were shorn, and 
consequently all the food, labor, and risk 


involved in keeping the sheep during this 
period was a total loss. 


These sheep had undoubtedly been fed 
up to the limit before they were shorn, and 
the effect of the shearing * * * was entire- 
ly insufficient to materially affect their 
ability to lay on more flesh at a profit, 
or, in some instances, to retain what they 
had already acquired. What the effect 
would have been had this shearing been 
done earlier, before they had reached the 
limit of profitable feeding, we can not, of 
course, determine from this experiment; 
nor can we say what the effect would have 
been had the grain ration been changed. 
Enough has been learned .from this ex- 
periment to show that feeders should be 
very cautious about attempting to get prof- 
itable gains from sheep that have nearly 
reached the limit of profitable feeding, or 
are “finished,” by simply taking their 
fleeces off, believing, as some feeders 
claim, that this will give them a new lease 
of life. 





Our 49th Annual Convention at 
Cheyenne, Wyo,, January 9 10, 11. 
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English Wool Letter 


To The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER: 
Bradford, September 14, 1912. 


HE reserve strength the wool 
trade possesses is surprising, 


and the whole industry seems 


to be passing through a per-. 


iod of prosperity which resembles 
very much the piping times of 1907 
.and 1909. Every branch of the 
trade appears to be enjoying a meas- 
ure of prosperity which is making 
things hum, and though values are 
not traveling in an upward direction 
in a very pronounced way, when 
viewed from a consumptive stand- 
point as well as that of paying prices 
for the grower, little reasonable com- 
plaint can be made. It is quite true 
that the cost of producing wool has 
steadily advanced, and there appears 
to be no prospect of its being grown 
under more favorable conditions, the 
increased cost synchronizing with the 
dearer living which has to be faced 
in every country in the world. It 
seems strange that with advancing 
population living should become more 
expensive, but no doubt the standard 
of life is higher, and this is being re- 
flected in a universal demand for bet- 
ter class textile products among which 
wool plays a leading part. This cer- 
tainly is a feature which is well 
worth considering, but which so far 
has received very little attention. So 
long ‘as that fact holds good, we fail 
to see any chance of raw material at 
less money. Asa matter of fact, wool 
everywhere shows signs of being 
worth a little more at no distant date, 
though everyone agrees that it is al- 
ready costing a good price, values 
now being on a higher level than we 
have been accustomed to see. As stat- 
ed at the beginning of this article, the 
whole trade gives evidence of beinz 
in a most healthy state, and so long 
as that is the case, prices will be well 
able to take care of themselves. 
A Big Movement in Raw Material. 

The past month has been character- 
ized by a greater degree of activity 
than was ever expected. August and 
early September are always consid- 
ered holiday months in Great Britain, 
most business men looking forward to 
a somewhat quiet time, particularly 
during August, knowing that that 


month is usually attended by a lack of 
new business. It is once more a case 
of the unexpected happening, for the 
past four or five weeks will be looked 
back upon as a period of unusual ac- 
tivity, when a big business was done. 
When one takes a view of the month’s 
trade, one finds that it is but the nat- 
ural result of a common law. A new 
outlet seems to have been discovered 
for the raw material, or, to be more 
correct, an old source of consumption 
has been considerably enlarged, and 
the increased takings show what an 
important factor is at work when one 
branch of the industry comes in and 
puts on its buying breeches. We refer 
to the influence of the incoming of 
the American contingent, of which we 
had a sample during the London July 
sales. Many expected United States 
buyers would refrain from further 
operations, seeing they had secured a 
nice weight of raw material, but the 
continued expansion of business 
across the Atlantic only whetted the 
appetite of American importers, and 
during the month many private ca- 
bles have been received which are 
really orders for fresh lots of recased 
New Zealand crossbreds, as well as 
English fleeces. All this has greatly 
improved the outlook for the raw ma- 
terial. It has given additional buy- 
ing streneth to the market, and many 


*. lots of wool have been taken which 


have greatly relieved the hands of 
many merchants. We inake bold to 
say that Bradford has enjoyed a larg- 
er degree of activity in iis wool sec- 
tion during the past ‘three months 
than during any previous period for 
the past three years, ail due to the 
largely augmented demand comiazg 
from United States buyer... The class 
of wools which have gore across the 
water is rather noteworthy, yet to a 
large extent they have followed old 
lines. The competition seen in Cole- 
man Street last July has to a large 
extent been transferred to Worstedo- 
polis, and here good New Zealand half 
breds have been taken at rates reach- 
ing up to 26 cents; medium cross- 
breds 24 cents to 25 cents; and coarse 
cross-breds up to 20 cents. These 
prices are fully on a parity with those 
similar wools realized last series in 


London, and the fact of all this wool 
being taken in addition to what was 
recently secured in the metropolis 
proclaims most loudly the healthy 
standing of the raw material across 
the Atlantic. 
Merinos Very Sound. 

The Merino section of the trade has 

hardly enjoyed as much activity dur- 


‘ing the past month as the crossbred, 


but nothing of a fault-finding nature 
can be said in regard to fine wool or 
tops. The strength of their position is 
recognized by all, and if values have 
not quotably advanced, everything is 
on the strong side. Fine spinners are 
in an exceedingly good position, and 
are taking up their contracts in a 
most commendable way. A _ nice 
steady turnover has been done both in 
tops and yarns, and spinners have 
been able to buy mostly on a 54-cent 
basis for 64s, though several tonmak- 
ers have held out and are still very 
firm at 54 cents to 55 cents. Their 
contention is that they cannot buy 
raw wool anywhere to fit a 54-cent 
basis, and everything points to still 
firmer values in Coleman Street at 
the end of September We are most 
impressed with the tremendous con- 
sumption which is proceeding. Com- 
mission wool combers state that the 
raw material is going into consump- 
tion in a remarkable way, and that 
tops are being sent out as fast as 
they are combed. Surely this pro- 
claims the soundness of the raw ma- 
terial. Spinners grumble somewhat 
at being unable to enforce their de- 
mands for higher values, but the fact 
nevertheless remains that all alike 
are running their frames full time, 
and have little or no concern about the 
future. The trade does not seem the 
least disposed to take fright at the 
expected shortage in the coming Aus- 
tralian clip, preferring to adopt more 
hand to mouth methods rather than 
do anything to force values to a much 
higher level. A new importing sea- 
son is just onening, and everybody 
realizes the danger there is in buying 
abroad when prices are at to-day’s 
level. In past years we have known 
a good deal of forward selling by the 
end of August and early September, 
but so far practically nothing what- 
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ever has been done. The fact is, im- 
porters are learning wisdom from 
the failure of the past two seasons. 
Considerable talk has been indulged 
in regarding the future, and the hope 
expressed that 64s will be bought on a 
50-cent basis for January delivery, 
but we have strong doubts of such a 
thing taking place. We question 
very much whether any topmaker will 
sell under 54 cents for January de- 
livery, and all firms alike seem dis- 
posed to wait until they see how the 
sales open in Adelaide, Sydney and 
Brisbane this month. 


Crossbreds Dearer. 


The event of the month has _ un- 
doubtedly been the upward move- 
ment in crossbreds, and here again 
the expectations of the majority have 
not been realized. Many thought 
that with the slight ease in Coleman 
Street towards the end of last ser- 
ies, values for tops would also fall a 
little, but American buyers coming in- 
to the market for such tremendous 
weights of wool have caused the op- 
posite effect, tops being dearer by 1-2 
cent to 1 cent per pound in practical- 
ly all qualities. No doubt the large 
takings of Colonial crossbreds have 
saved the situation. Bradford users 
bought tremendous weights of raw 
material in- London last series, and 
their purchases are turning out all 
right. There has been a particularly 
strong demand for carded tops, most- 
ly 44s to 48s. This is practically due 
to export yarn houses placing consid- 
erable contracts about the end of the 
month, their action being prompted 
by the belief that as America was 
purchasing such large quantities, 
slightly higher values could not be 
avoided. When spinners have sold 
they are compelled to cover, and con- 
siderable sales of carded and prepared 
tops have been made, values respond- 
ing in an upward direction. The gen- 
eral soundness of crossbreds is to-day 


@mr generally recognized than has 


been the case for the past three years. 
This is entirely due to the increased 
demand on the part of the United 
States, the general impression being 
that all the wool in sight will be want- 
ed. The arrivals for the next series 
of London sales so far as New Zea- 
land crossbreds are concerned are 
considerable, there being no less than 
73,000 bales available up to Septem- 
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ber 12th. No difficulty is anticipated 
in shifting all the wool which comes 
forward for the next series of Lon- 
don sales, and the general feeling 
seems to favor a further advance of 
about 1 cent both for Merinos and 
crossbreds, particularly the latter, 
and probably 2 cents on American 
sorts. Trade continues to be good at 
the spinning end, and so long as 
yarns and pieces go out in a satisfac- 
tory way nothing serious will trans- 
pire. Weare most deeply anxious 
that consumption should not suffer, 
and so long as a good demand can be 
relied upon, we are satisfied that ev- 
erything will remain intact. Of course, 
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some descriptions are yetting very 
scarce, and there is bound to be prac- 
tically an exhaustion long before the 
next clip is available. English users 
continue to buy freely, although they 
do not like paying current prices. As 
a matter of fact, they have no other 
alternative, for they see no possible 
chance of doing better by waiting. Up 
io the end of August the wool exnoris 
from Bradford to the United Statcs 
amounted to £1,111,186 compared 
with £302,303 for the corresponding 
eight mcnihs a year ago, the inereiye2 
heing no less than £808,833. 

Below we give the wool exports for 
the last eight.months compared with 


the present range of values is not be- the corresponding period of 1911: 
ing relished by importers who are not 1911 1912 
leaving for New Zealand, but with- British Colonial British Colonial 


out doubt America is going to be a January 22550 16864 20572 65,644 
more important factor with regard to February21,224 53,578 45,258 68,828 
wool values during the next few March ..20,263 16,662 35,574 77,372 
. April ... 5,684 50,029 53,889 95,743 

months than during the past three May .... 8,825 7,945 30,392 118,817 
years. June ... 8,026 24,556 50,251 64,550 
I a : July ...22,045 24,314 81,384 122,722 
English Wools for America. August . 8,777 11,845 99,518 80,915 





A very satisfactory feature, at 
least from the standpoint of the Eng- 
lish grower and merchant in connec- 
tion with domestic fleeces, is the con- 
tinued large shipment to the Ameri- 
can side, these being clearly seen in °° 
the exvorts of the Bradford Consu- 
lar District across the Atlantic. Such 
wools as Irish, Downs, Kents, good 
half-breds and Scotch Blackface are 
all going largely. Prices have gener- 
uly advanced about 1 cent per pound the grease vary from 15 per cent to 
during the month, and still the de- 30 per cent less according to condi- 
mand continues. Asa matter of fact, tion: 


Total .98,094 185,193 416,638 694,491 

The ahove shows an increase in the 
shipments of British weoi of £318,- 
544; Colonial increase £509,298, or « 

pined improvement o: £827,342. 

Course of English Wool Frices. 
The following table shows the 
course of prices for good, well-classed, 
selected and well washed English 
fleeces, Bradford terms. Prices in 








Description of Stapie Sept.12 Sept. 5 Aug. 29 Aug. 22 Aug. 15 
d d d d d 
Lincoln hogs....... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Lincoln wethers..... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Nottingham hogs.... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Nottingham wethers. 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Leicester hogs...... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Leicester wethers... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Devon greasy....... 9 8%. 9 9 8% 8% 
Yorkshire hogs (avg) 11 10% .11 10% .11 10% .11 10% 
Yorkshire wthrs (av) 10% 10%.10% 10%.10% 10%.10% 10% 
North hogs.........12%.12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 
North wethers...... 11%.11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 
Irish hogs, pick... 13 12% 12% 12% 12% 
Irish mountain..... 9% .10 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Irish Scotch........ 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 
Selected Kent tegs.. 13 12% 12% 12% 12% 
Selected Kent weth’rs 12% 12 12 12 11% 
Scotch blekfaced hogs 7%. 8 71% 7% 7% 7% 
Scotch blkfaced ewes ’ 
and wethers..... 7%. 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 
Southdown tegs..... 15 15 15 15 15 
Southdown ewes....14%.15 14%.15 14% .15 14% 14% 
Pick Shropshire hogs13%.13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Pick Shrpshre wthrs.13%.13% 13% 13% 13% 138% 
Hmpshre Down tegs. 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
Hmpshre Down ewes 13% 13% 138% 138% 13% 
Oxford Down tegs... 13% 13 13 13 13 
Oxford Down ewes.. 13 13 13 13 13 
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Looking Ahead. 


After reading the above, we need 
hardly say that the outlook continues 
to be satisfactory. The only fly in 
the ointment appears to be the inces- 
sant rain of the past Summer, some 
seeming to think that the ruined Eng- 
lish harvest will be the cause of a 
lessened home trade during the com- 
ing Winter. The whole textile trade 


has this year had to pass through and © 


fight many adverse factors, and in 
spite of great handicaps, values have 
continued to climb upwards, and 
mills remain busy. We think that 
trade prospects are still good, and 
while the most experienced think 
that values for wool, both Merino and 
cross-bred, are high enough, still 
there is nothing to indicate an era of 
lower prices. 





TREES DYING. 


Some of the Eastern states are 
very much alarmed over the recent 
appearance within their borders of 
the fatal Chestnut tree blight. It is 
reported that this blight has already 
killed all of the Chestnut trees on 
Long Island and all of those around 
New York City, and that it has spread 
over considerable areas of other East- 
ern states. In Eastern Pennsylvania 
it is estimated that 80 per cent of 
all the Chestnut trees are effected 
with blight. 

The blight is a fatal disease which 
requires but a few years to cause the 
death of every tree effected. 

The Chestnut tree is probably the 
most important commercial tree in the 
Eastern farm states. It is used almost 
exclusively for the making of fence 
posts and fence rails, and in its ab- 
sence no substitute exists. Therefore, 
the disappearance of this tree will 
prove of immeasurable loss to the 
farming states that are effected. The 
blight has become so destructive that 
the State of Pennsylvania has made 
an appropriation for investigation as 
to its cause and cure, and the Federal 
Congress has been asked to likewise 
appropriate money for its control. So 
far no remedy for Chestnut blight 
is known except the immediate cutting 
down of the tree and it removal from 
contact with other Chestnut trees. 





Meet us at Cheyenne January 9, 10, 
11. 











SENATOR WARREN. 


Wyoming is the second largest wool 
producing State in the Union and her 
natural conditions as to soil and cli- 
mate will for many decades place 
her in the front rank among States 
as a producer of wool and mutton. 
Some Western States now devoting 
their attention to sheep husbandry 
may with the changing conditions 
gradually adopt some other industry, 
but Wyoming never can. Her great 
ranges were intended by nature to be 
the home of millions of sheep and 
therefore the prosperity of that State 
as a whole must in a very large degree 
be measured by the prosperity that 
comes to her sheep industry. 


Senator Warren of Wyoming is a 


SENATOR F. E. WARREN, OF WYOMING. 


pioneer in Wyoming’s sheep _ hus- 
bandry, and is probably better ac- 
quainted with the needs of the in- 
dustry than any other man in that 
State. His long tenure as United 
States Senator has particularly fitted 
him to render the greatest possible 
service to the sheep industry of Wyo- 
ming, as well as to all other industries 
of that State. He has been intimately 
identified with wool tariff legislation 
during the last two decades and there- 
fore is in a position to defend the 
sheep breeder whenever. his affairs 
are menaced in the Halls of Congress. 
The November election is going to de- 
cide the tariff policy of this Govern- 
ment for many years to come, and if 
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the wool growers of Wyoming are 


alert to their own welfare and the 
welfare of their State, they will lose 
no opportunity to further the re- 


election of Senator Warren to 
United States Senate. 

Now, Mr. Wool Grower, don’t 
make any mistake. You cannot raise 
wool in this country without a pro- 
tective tariff. Without you stand to- 
gether and elect men to represent you 
who believe in a tariff you will not 
long have a tariff on wool or mutton 
to protect you. Remember that wool 
and meats have been singled out in 
this campaign for the experiments of 
free trade, and unless you defend 
yourself by electing men to represent 
you whom you know stand for the pro- 
tection of your industry, vio one else 
is going to do it for you. The Noveia- 
ber election is going to show a small 
majority for one party or the other in 
the Halls of Coasiess. The majority 
mM any case canrot ne large, and if 
the wool growers of Wyoming do their 
duty the possibility of an unfriendly 
majority will have been reduced. 


the 





DANGER IN HIGH PRICES. 


The women of the country have a 
league known as the “House Wife’s 
League” that extends to. every city 
in the country. The members of this 
league have been exercised over: the 
high prices of meats at retail and 
have written a letter to each Presi- 
dential candidate, urging him to de- 
clare for free meats. 

The Retail Butchers Association 
extends thoughout the entire country 
and constitutes an organization of 
considerable power. It is likewise 
appealing for free meats. 

The Restaurant Keepers Associa- 
tions to which the restaurant owners 
in all the larger cities belong, have 
charged the tariff as heing the cause 
of high meats, and <i:cy are likewise 


conducting a campaizn to have tie 
duty removed. 
All of these parties, however, 


should remember that the duty on 
meat is only 11-2 cents per pound, 
so that if it was entirely removed lit- 
tle relief could be had in that direc- 
tion. 





Our 49th Annual Convention at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., January 9, 10, 11. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MUTTON 


Many of us sheepmen have been 
very glad to see that the NATIONAL 
Woo. GROWER is paying a great deal 
of attention to mutton, for we be- 
lieve that the great part of our in- 
come must in the future, as for the 
past five years, come from the mut- 
ton rather than the wool end of the 
sheep business. Your paper is pub- 
lishing some good points about mut- 
ton, and we hope that you will keep 
it up, and only regret that the As- 
sociation cannot afford to undertake 
a wide advertising campaign to en- 
courage the use of mutton in every 
American home. 

I think one of the things that has 
kept the sheep industry back more 
than anything else has been that we 
have devoted our entire attention to 
the tariff on wool instead of trying 
to correct some of the other condi- 
tions that retarded the progress of 
the sheep grower. I do not see why 
we have done this, for under any 
circumstances in well regulated 
flocks the income from wool is only 
about 40 per cent of the total income. 
Mutton, therefore, represents from 
58 to 60 per cent of our income and 
should have been receiving our most 
thoughtful attention. Of course, we 
wool growers understand that it has 
been pretty hard to do anything with 
mutton on account of the low average 
prices which we have received for it 
during the past years. I read your 
statement that the average price for 
all kinds of mutton last year was only 
$5.39 a hundred pounds, and this in- 
cluded all range and fed lambs. Is it 
any wonder that the sheepman has 
not been prosperous when he has had 
to take such a price as this over a 
iong term of years? Of course, 
lambs are selling high this year, but 
even now they are not bringing a suf- 
ficient price. We see range steers 
selling at $9 a hundred pounds and 
top lambs at $7.10. I cannot under- 
stand why lambs should be nearly 2 
cents per pound below beef, because 
lamb retails at a price as high, and 
in many instances, higher, than does 
beef. Therefore, it should bring at 
least an equal value on foot. Of 
course, it is hard to say anything en- 
couraging about live mutton, because 


it seems that we cannot get anywhere 
near a decent price for it. But this 
natter will right itself, as most of 
the wool growers will quit the mut- 
ton end of the business and then mut- 
ton will bring a higher price. Un- 
fortunately for the lamb. breeder, 
those who quit running wethers will 
turn their attention to lambs and we 
will probably have an over-supply of 
lambs as a result. But in any event 
the only mutton that this country 
will produce in a few years will be 
a few fat ewes. 

We cannot entirely blame the pack- 
ers for the low price of sheep and 
lambs during the past years, because 
we have not used any judgment in 
marketing them. And we are at least 
responsible for these low prices to the 
extent that on most occasions we 
have crowded the market with shee» 
and lambs to a point where it taxed 
the capacity of the packers to handle 
them at any price. Such a condition 
could not make for better prices. 
There should be in each market each 
day a demand for just so much 
mutton and lamb, and when that de- 
mand is exceeded the excess must 
not only sell for a low price, but it 
must bring down the price of the 
total offering to the level of that paid 
for the over-supply. If a market 
needs 30,000 sheep today and_ the 
growers insist on offering 40,000, it 
simply means that in the aggregate 
the packers will buy the 40,000 for 
just about what they would have 
paid for the 30,000. This may be 
exaggerated a little, but it is along 
the line that actually obtains on our 
markets. 

Unfortunately, under present con- 
ditions we cannot co-operate in mar- 
keting our sheep as each must sell 
at about the same time, due to the 
conditions of the range. One man’s 
sheep get fat at about the same sea- 
son as does another man’s_ sheep, 
especially when they are held under 
open range conditions, and _ there 
seems to be no remedy for this. What 
we need is some system under which 
the market season can be extended. 
As it is now we crowd our lambs on 
the market in about ninety days, but 
if we could stretch this shipping sea- 
son out to six months it would mean 
a very much’ greater price for the 
lambs, as the packer would never be 
able to accumulate an oversupply. 
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These conditions, it seems to me, are 
very gradually righting themselves. 
But the sheepmen could do a great 
deal to help with their elimination. 
I am satisfied thet.with the right 
kind of a land lease law the sheep- 
men would be able to control the mar- 
ket shipments to an extent that would 
place them in control of the market, 
instead of keeping the packer in con- 
trol. When we come out of the Na- 
tional Forests our lambs have got to 
go to market, under present condi- 
tions. But if we had fenced pastures 
containing good feed into which we 
could turn them, the matter of a few 
days or weeks could be gained in 
arranging for shipments. I know 
that most wool growers will not agree 
to a lease law, but if we did not have 
the forest reserves now we would not 
have any fat lambs, because the grass 
would have long since been crowded 
out. Most sheepmen are beginning to 
recognize that the National Forests 
are the one thing that is keeping 
them in the business at this time, 
and it is more than probable that if 
a right kind of lease law could be 
passed it would tend to better the 
conditions of most sheep breeders. 

The outlook, however, for the 
sheepmen seems to be very bright, be- 
cause there is a pronounced shortage 
of beef which, it seems to me, cannot 
be regained within the next four or 
five years, and in that time the peo- 
ple will learn to eat mutton. Of 
course, the shortage of beef will not 
do the sheep breeders much good un- 
less a tariff on meats can be main- 
tained, but when all things are con- 
sidered, regardless of the otulook for 
wool tariff legisation, it seems to me 
that the wool grower can well afford 
to devote closer attention to the pro- 
duction and marketing of his mut- 
ton with the expectation that for 
many years to come fair prices will be 
paid for it. 

*C. X. JENEs. 





Of all the Democrats in Congress, 
tucker of Colorado is the only one 
who voted for the protection of the 
interests of the State that elected him. 
If this country is to have a Demo- 
cratic administration, by all means 
Rucker should be a part of it. Some 
one will be needed to speak for the 
West. 





THE MOHAIR TRADE. 


From the annual report for 1911 of 
Mr. C. du Plessis Chiappini, the trades 
commissioner of the Union of South 
Africa, it appears that mohair occu- 


pies third place in volume among the 
agricultural export trades of the Un- 
ion. 


When mohair was first put upon: 


the market it brought nearly four 
times the price that it does at present. 
In 1865, when South Africa was ten- 
tatively beginning to export to Great 
Britain in competition with Turkey, 
its exports were under 10,000 pounds, 
while Turkey’s were over 5,000,000 
pounds. The average price per pound 
was about 75 cents. By 1870 the 
price had risen to nearly 94 cents per 
pound, South African exports had in- 
creased to over 250,000 pounds, and 
Turkish shipments had decreased to 
a little over 2,000,000 pounds. Since 
that time, however, prices have re- 
mained steadily on the down grade. 
During the last dozen years Great 
Britain has imported annually some- 
thing like 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
pounds of mohair, of which, as a 
rule, South Africa has supplied con- 
siderably more than half, and the 
price has averaged from 32 cents 
down to not much over 24 cents per 
pound. 

South Africa has never succeeded 
in competing with Turkish mohair in 
quality. For instance, last year (1911) 
Turkey sent to Great Britain 6,533,- 
600 pounds, valued at $1,967,525, 
while South Africa sent 18,712,000 
pounds, nearly three times the quan- 
tity, but obtained only about double 
the value, namely $3,927,265. During 
the year the average price of Turkey 
mohair sagged from 33-34 cents to 
31-32 cents, but Cape firsts declined 
from 27-29 cents to 24-27 cents and 
Cape Winter from 22 1-2—23 cents to 
19-19 1-2 cents.« Fashion, of course, 
is to blame for this general sag in 
prices which has occurred while the 
total imports of mohair amounted to 
only 25,000,000 pounds. In 1907 Brit- 
ish total imports amounted to nearly 
31,000,000 pounds, and the price 
averaged 31.16 cents per pound.— 
Manchester (England) Guardian. 





Meet us at Cheyenne January 9, 10, 
ti. 
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TO OREGON SHEEPMEN. 


Among the important offices to be 
filled in Oregon at the November elec- 
tion is that of Railroad Commissioner 
for the Eastern District, which in- 
cludes all of Eastern Oregon. At the 
present time this office is filled by 
Clyde B. Aitchison, who is also a 
candidate for re-election. In addition 
there is a Democratic candidate as 
well as an ex-railroad conductor run- 
ning as an independent. 


The office of Railroad Commission- 
er in Oregon is one of great impor- 
tance to the sheepmen of that State, 
and therefore it is their duty to see 
that some one is elected who will give 
them a square deal in the matter of 
rates on wool and sheep when such 
rates are brought before the Commis- 
sion for review. The present incum- 


HON. CLYDE B, AITCHISON, 
Railroad Commissioner of Oregon. 


bent, Mr. Aitchison has devoted a 
large amount of time and study to 
wool rates in Oregon and he recently 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an effort to ob- 
tain a reduction in the rates on wool 
that moves out of Oregon to Eastern 
points as well as such wool as moves 
from Eastern Oregon to Western 
points. Also Mr. Aitchison under- 
stands Oregon wool rates better than 
any man in: the West, and as he is 
known to be absolutely fair and im- 
partial in his decisions the wool grow- 
ers of Oregon may depend on him to 
give them a square deal whenever 
they come before him. 

Freight rates in Oregon will each 
year assume a more important bear- 


ing upon the sheep industry of that 
State, for with the opening of the 
Panama Canal it is very important 
that a fair rate on wool moving to 
the Coast be granted if the Canal is 
to prove of any benefit to Oregon 
sheepmen. We urge the sheepmen of 
Oregon to take an active interest in 
the campaign and see that Mr. Aitchi- 
son is re-elected Railroad Commis- 
sioner. He deserves your support. 





LONG HOURS. 


India is an important cotton manu- 
facturing country, and a country with 
very low cost of production. This 
is partly explained by the low labor 
conditions that obtain. In India the 
laborers works in the cotton mills 
from eleven and a quarter to thirteen 
hours per day, and in mills that are 
electric lighted the average time is 
thirteen hours per day. In the 
United States nine hours per day is as 
long as women or children are al- 
lowed to work in any mill, and the 
only exception to this is found in 
those Southern states that are now 
so busy clamoring for free trade. 





POVERTY. 

Demagogves are now telling our 
people that labor is about as well off 
in foreign countries as it is in, our 
own. Of course, they cannot fool any 
one who has had an opnortunity to ob- 
serve the foreign laborer at home, 
but the great mass of our people have 
not had this privilege and therefore 
some may be fooled. 


The United States Consul at 
Naples, Italy, reports that last year 
about four million dollars worth of 
human hair was shipped from Italy 
to other countries, but largely to the 
United States. It is reported that 
in Italy there are professional hair 
collectors who go among the poorer 
people and collect human hair for 
which they pay about ten cents per 
pound. The worwen of that country 
are so poverty striken that in order 
to gain this small pittance they sacri- 
fice a portion of their hair each year. 
It is said that they clip a certain part 
of their hair each season in such man- 
ner that it does not show, at least 
after the balance has been properly 
arranged. 
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PLATFORMS OF POLITICAL PARTIES 
—— 8 Y=— 


American National Livestock Association 


This association had committees at 
the conventions of the political part- 
ies, for the purpose of looking after 
the interests of the live-stock in- 
dustry, so far as they relate to the 
tariff on live stock and meat food 
products, and we are pleased to re- 
port that our efforts to secure a just 
recognition of the rights of the 
farmer and stockman were success- 
ful. None of the platforms of the 
three important political parties de- 
clares for free raw material of for 
free trade in the products of the farm 
or ranch. 


In the platform of the Republican 
party, adopted at Chicago, June 23, 
1912, appears the following: 

“We reaffirm our belief in a pro- 
tective tariff. The Republican tariff 
policy has been of the greatest bene- 
fit to the country, developing our re- 
sources, diversifying our industries 
and protecting our workmen against 
competition with cheaper labor 
abroad, thus establishing for our 
wage-earners the American standard 
of living. 

“The protective tariff is so woven 
into the fabrics of our industrial and 
agricultural life that to substitute for 
it a tariff for revenue only would de- 
stroy many industries and throw 
millions of people out of employment. 
The products of the farm and the 
mines should receive the same 
measure of protection as other pro- 
ducts of American labor.” 

The Democratic platform, adopted 
at Baltimore, July 2, 1912, while de- 
claring for a tariff for revenue and 
favoring “the immediate downward 
revision of the existing high, and in 
many cases prohibitive, tariff duties,” 
and “ insisting that materigl reduc- 
tion be sveedily made tpon the neces- 
saries of life,” does not demand that 
farm products or live stock be placed 
on the free list, but favors “The ulti- 
mate attainment of the principles we 
advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate  in- 
dustry.” The following is an extract 
from the Democratic platform: 

“We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party 
that the federal government, under 
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the Constitution, has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff 
duties, except for the: purpose of re- 
venue, and we demand that the col- 
lection of such taxes shall be limited 
to the necessities of the government 
honestly and economically adminis- 
tered. 

“The high Republican tariff is the 
principal cause of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth; it is a system of 
taxation which makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; under its opera- 
tions the American farmer and labor- 
ing man are the chief sufferers; it 
raises the cost of the necessaries of 
life to them, but does not protect 
their product or wage. The farmer 
sells largely in free markets and buys 
almost entirely in the protected 
markets. 

“We favor the immediate downward 
revision of the existing high, and in 
many cases prohibitive, tariff duties, 
insisting that material reductions be 
speedily made upon the necessaries of 
life. Articles entering into competi- 
tion with the trust-controlled pro- 
ducts, and articles of American man- 
ufacture which are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, should be put 
upon the free list. 

“We recognize that our system of 
tariff taxation is intimately connected 
with the business of the country and 
we favor the ultimate attainment of 
the principles we advocate by legisla- 
tion that will not injure or destroy 
legitimate industry.” 

The platform of the progressive 
party, adopted at Chicago, August 7, 
1912, states: 

“We believe in a protective tariff 
which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United 
States and foreign countries, both 
for the farmer and the manufacturer, 
and which shall maintain for labor an 
adequate standard of living. We de- 
mand the immediate appeal of the 
Canadian reciprocity act.” 

The nominees in their speeches of 
acceptance all dwelt at some length 
on the tariff and referred to the im- 
portance of its careful revision, either 
through the medium of a tariff com- 
mission reporting to the President 
and Congress, or by Congress direct, 
so as not to interfere with the health- 
ful course of business. 

No matter which party is success- 
ful this Fall, Congress will undoubt- 
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edly at its next session enter into 
another consideration of many tariff 
schedules, possible those covering the 
products of the farm and ranch. It 
is therefore vitally important that 
those interested in the live-stock in- 
dustry should make it their personal 
business to see that all candidates for 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are pledged to a fair and equit- 
able treatment of our industry in the 
tariff. The labor on the farm and 
ranch should be accorded its just 
share of whatever benefits may flow 
from the present system of raising 
revenue by means of tariff duties. 
For the convenience of our members, 
we quote in full the resolution adopted 
at the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of this association, held in Denver, 
December 13, 1911, as follows: 


Demanding the Retention of Duties on Live 
Stock and Its Products, 

‘Whereas, This association recog- 

nizes that it has always been ané 


must continre to be the settled policy 
of the Government of the United 
States to raise a very large proportion 
of the funds necessary for its support 
from import duties, which will in a 
large measure affect the production, 
the consumption, the markets § and 
prices of such imports and _ similar 
products of this country, the benefits 
and burdens of which should be fairly 
distributed as between the people, 
communities and industries of this 
country ; and : 
“Whereas, We believe that it has 
been plainly manifested by what has 
been said and done in Congress, and 
elsewhere, in connection with recent 
tariff legislation and attempted leg- 
islation, that it is the intention of 
many of our public men to open the 
door to the free importation of the 
products of the farm and ranch, in- 
cluding live stock, meats and other 
products of live stock, grains and 
feeds, and other food products pro- 
duced in that part of the United 
States mainly engaged in such busi- 
ness, thereby shifting the burdens of 
the tariff system to the agricultural 
and stock raising vortions of the 
country, and depriving those indus- 
tries of such benefits as would ac- 
crue were the tariff duties retained 
on those products. It anvears to vs 
that it is the avowed and deliberate 
intention to take the tariff off of th 
products of agriculture, including 
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live stock and its products, for the 
purpose of reducing the price which 
the producer may receive, to the great 
injury of our business and for the 
supposed benefit of others; and 
“‘Whereas, Live stock and the prod- 
ucts of live stock, including wool, 
hides, meat and meat food products, 


and all the products of the farm and. 


ranch, should in justice receive the 
same measure of benefit or protec- 
tion as is accorded to the products of 
other industries of the United States, 
including manufactures, without re- 
gard to whether it is called a protec- 
tive tariff or a revenue tariff; and 

*“‘Whereas, We believe it to be to the 
interest and to be the sentiment of 
the live stock producing and agricul- 
tural interests of the United States 
that live stock and the products there- 
of, and all farm products, are entitled 
to and should receive an equal and 
equitable share in whatever benefit 
may or should flow from any system 
of import duties of the country; and 

“Whereas, We declare it to be un- 
just and discriminatory as against the 
live stock producing and agricultural 
interests of this country, and there- 
fore against the best interests of the 
United States as a whole, to place on 
the free list, and subject to the cheap- 
est world competition, live stock and 
its products, and the farm products 
of this country, while knowing that a 
tariff system will and must be main- 
tained on manufactures and other 
commodities, the burden of which the 

- farmers and stock raisers must bear, 
to the extent at least of their pur- 
chase of those articles of manufac- 
ture and commerce unon which there 
are import duties; now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, By the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in con- 
vention assembled, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, December 12 and 13, 1911: 

“1. That we demand the retention 
of sufficient duties on imports of 
live stock and its products, and all 
farm products of this country, as will 
be equal, fair and just to the industry 
which we represent, compared to the 
import duties on other products, 
whether those duties shall be levied 
for the avowed purpose of protection, 
or for the avowed purvose of produc- 

«ing revenue to run the Government. 

“2. We condemn as unjust, unfair 

and discriminatory the Payne-Aldrich 
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Bill, in placing hides on the free list, 
and demand the restoration of same, 
and declare that we are unalterably 
opposed to the placing of live stock 
and live stock products, and the prod- 
ucts of the farm and ranch, on the 
free list. 


“3. We appeal to the live stock 
producing interests and to the agri- 
cultural interests to unite in opposi- 
tion to a discriminatory and unjust 
system of levying import duties 
whereby our: interests shall be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of others. 


“4. We declare it to be the just 
right of the live stock and agricul- 
tural interests of this country to en- 
joy equally whatever preferences any 
system of import duties gives to the 
industries of this country, incidental 


or otherwise, in the home markets of | 


the United States, in preference to the 
products of foreign countries, and’ we 
appeal to the fairness and good sense 
of the people of the United States to 
maintain the fundamental principle of 
our Government—equal rights to all 
and. snvecial privileges to none.” 

In March of this year this associa- 
tion published a pamphlet entitled “A 
Plain Statement of Facts Regarding 
the Interest of the Farmer and Stock- 
man in the Tariff,” and distributed 
over 100,000 conies. We believe that 
the campaign of education conducted 
by this association on this question 
aided very materially in securing a 
proper recognition of our rights in 
the platforms of the three political 
parties. Now is the time to secure 
the support of candidates for Con- 
gress. With their support pledged in 
advance, we can successfully protect 
our rights in the next Congress. Our 
members are urgently requested to 
take this matter up with the cand- 
dates in their respective States. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSN. 

H. A. Jastro, President. 
T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary. 





WOOL TRADE QUESTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The British Association of Wool 
Buyers held its fifth annual meeting 
in Bradford on December 13, 1911. 
The president, reviewing the work of 
the past year, stated that the associa- 
tion now included every firm of im- 
portance in the wool trade, both home 
and colonial, and that during the past 
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year it had rendered valuable ‘service 
to the trade. The quick settlement of 
the dispute as to terms in New Zea- 
land was the result of instructions 
given to buyers at a meeting of the 
association last June. In connection 
with the buying of Buenos Aires wool, 
the association endeavored to arrange 
terms which would be fair from every 
point of view. 

Among other matters dealt with 
were the oil tests and the insurance 
of wool while at the combers, and the 
home committee met representatives 
of the Farmers’ Union in relation to 
the draft agitation and proved that 
the drafts were not for the buyer’s 
benefit, as many farmers thought. 
The home section did not intend to 
allow the Scotch brokers to continue 
the high charge they were making for 
the use of sacks. 

The association also had in hand 
the subject of black hairs in wool. 
Itwas known that the wool of certain 
kinds of sheep must contain black 
hairs; the wool of certain other breeds 
had long been used because it was 
known to be free from black hairs. Of 
late years, however, users have found 
that farmers have been crossing 
breeds so much that even in the most 


unlikely districts gray hairs were 
found. Consequently, for the more 
valuable yarns the wool could no 


longer be purchased. A North farmer 
was often found crossing his North or 
Cheviot ewes with an Oxford ram, and 
it was necessary that users should im- 
press on farmers the importance of 
selecting good breeding stock. 


In regard to the work for the 
future, a matter of importance was 
the use of a dipwhich discolored the 
wool. The serious loss to the British 
clip by the use of tar for the brand- 
ing of sheep was also _ considered. 
Another subject discussed was the 
Bristol Fair, which, it is believed, 
should be held at a more central place, 
London being suggested as the best 
for the trade. Still another matter 
was the uniting of the members of the 
wool trade and the making public of 
all agreements between the railways, 
that traders may see how their in- 
terests are affected.—Consular Re- 
port. 





Our 49th Annual Convention at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., January 9, 10, 11. 

















than the annual auction sales 

of stud sheep. At these func- 
tions wool growers from all parts of 
the Commonwealth, New Zealand and 
distant countries, attend, and the 
trend of prices is always a matter for 
much speculation. The most impor- 
tant ram sales are held in Sydney, and 
the offerings there exceed in magni- 
tude any others in Australia. They 
have indeed assumed immense pro- 
portions. They are always held 
about the first week in July, the week 
immediately following the Sydney 
Sheep Show. 

These sales are conducted by , 
auction and the sheep are put up | 
entirely without reserve. The | 
sales are split up among various 
agents, and they are held in var- 
ious wool stores in different parts 
of the city. The top floors of 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


[ERE is no greater event in 
the wool year’ in Australia 


Part VI---The Stud Ram Sales--- 
By R. H. Harrowell 


No. Sheep 

Year Sold Avg. 

Le Ie reer rr 2,919 $49.50 
DOE. ison Gac sn coeeeeen 4,164 56.77 
i, Se ae ere 4,559 44.20 
NG so Kishen iw aloes oie 7,492 40.62 
WE). owns ei uiale hip Selman 7,594 40.87 
BOE. oo seensareeucwin 7,720 31.50 
WOU aiswdiesaas scene 6,273 34.60 
SIOD) Sia ok sivasy wee eae 7,479 $3.45 
BOGE cidiuss s.ve6.caveeets 8,461 42.77 
DS Coitaioie aralwate: & © ore te 4,659 42.06 


These figures include both Merinos 
and British breeds of sheep, but tak- 
ing this year’s figures, 2,986 were Me- 
rino sheep and 1,673 were British 
breeds. The Merinos averaged £10: 


he WOOLSHED 








these stores are, in the wool sea- 
son, used for the display of wool 
for buyers to inspect, consequent- 
ly they are beautifully lighted. 
Temporary pens are erected, and 
here the sheep are placed for sev- 
eral days prior to the sales so 
that buyers can have a good look 
round. When the sale day comes 
round planks are placed across the 
pens and the auctioneer stands 
over the lot he is about to knock 
down. In one store however a 
new system has been introduced. 
A series of trucks on rubber 
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have, at subsequent sales, realized a 
total of many thousands of pounds. 
Coming to later years the top prices 
realized at Sydney Sales have been as 
follows: 1908, Sylvan, bred by the 
Esk Vale Estate, Tasmania, 800 guin- 
eas; 1909, Bandsman, from the same 
stud, 560 guineas; 1910, Dandie Din- 
mont, bred by Mr. James Richmond, 
Haddon Rig, N. S. Wales, 1,550 guin- 
eas, and Patron II, bred by the Ex- 
ors. late James Gibson, Bellevue, Tas- 
mania, 800 guineas; 1911, Comedy 
King, bred by F. S. Falkiner & Sons, 
Ltd., of Boonoke, N. S. Wales, 800 
guineas, and a Haddon Rig bred ram, 
: 700 guineas. This year the 
| top price was 480 guineas 
| paid for a Boonoke_ ram, 
| and another ram from _ the 
| same stud made 450 guineas. It 
| may be mentioned that with the 
exception of the Tasmanian sheep, 
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wheels carry the sheep in cata- 
logue order on to an elevated plat- 
form in front of the auctioneer 
and buyers remain seated all 
round. 

The Sydney Sheep Sales started in 
avery small way, but they have 
grown to immense proportions. The 
following table reveals the growth of 
the sales, and it will be noted that 
the drought which prevailed during 
the early part of the present year re- 
sulted in a great reduction in the 
number of sheep offered. 

The following is a complete record 
of the number of sheep sold each year, 
the amount realized, and the average 
price, during the last ten years: 

















9:2 and the British breeds £4:15:2. 
Last year the respective averages 
were £12:6:8 and £4:0:2, in 1910 
£9:14:7 and £3:1:2 and in 1909 
£8 :19:11 and £3:13:10. 


The highest price ever paid for a 
Merino ram at the Sydney sales, or 
anywhere in Australia for that mat- 
ter, was 1,600 guineas paid for the 
great sire President, in 1896. This 
ram was 6 years old when he was 
sold, and he had by that time ac- 
quired a marvelous reputation as a 
stock getter. His direct progeny 


these high priced Merinos have all 
been purely grass fed, unhoused 
sheep, reared under natural con- 
ditions. At the Melbourne sales 
Mr. Thomas Millear of Deinliquin 
Stud Park, New South Wales, got 
1,200 guineas for Donald Dinnie 
one year, and 1,300 guineas for 
Sir William another year. 

The following analysis of the re- 
cent Sydney sales conveys an idea 
of the numbers of various breeds 
offered and what they averaged. 
These figures apply only to stud 
sheep, flock rams and ewes have 


been excluded: 
Merinos—Tasmania. 


Stud Rams Stud Ewes 





Agents 





No. Amount No. Amount 
2 sd £ sd 


CTO 19 @ 6. civics 


Hill, Clark & 
Co., Ltd... 14 

Goldsberough, 
Mort, and 
Co., Ltd...158 3,758 96 120 386 29 


...172 4,429 86 120 386 29 














Total . 
Averaging £25 15 0 £3 44 
Avg. for 1911 £30 9 32 £2 16 8 
Avg. for 1910 £24 4 10 £2 26 
Avg. for 1909 £28 11 6 £5 8 6 








Merinos—New South Wales. 

















Agents Stud Rams Stud Ewes 
No. Amount No. Amount 
z sd £ sd 
Hill, Clark & 
Co., Ltd... 78 5,565 00... 
Dalgety & Co. 
EES 50 3,094176 S 222368 
Weaver and 
Perry ....107 2,065180 .. 
Goldsborough, 
Mort, and 
Co., Ltd... 47 3,397160 5 24189 
Total ....27714,113116 10 3615 0 
Averaging... £5019 0 £3 13 6 
Avg. for 1911 £6111 7 £3 15 8 
Avg. for 1910 £50 7 3 £3 1510 
Avg. for 1909 £34 13 0 £7 19 8 


British Breeds. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of British breeds of each class 
named sold, with the amounts and av- 
erages realized: 
































Agents Shropshires Lincoln 
No. Amount No, Amount 
£ sd £ sd 
Weaver and 
Perry (in 
conj. with N 
ZL&EMA 
Co., Ltd., & 
J. M. Peck 
& Sons ..143 247109 162 703100 
Hill, Clark & 
a Se -. - 428 3,358 16 9 
Dalgety & Co 
Ne ee.ee « sae eenees 
Total ...143 247109 617 4,234 56 
Averaging ... £114 7 £6 17 3 
Avg. for 1911 a 6 8 £4 18 6 
Avg. for 1910 £1 610 £4 659 
Avg. for 1909 3:13.68 £4 14 5 
British Breeds. 
Border English 
Agents Leicesters Leicesters 
No. Amount No, Amount 
£ sd £ sd 
Weaver and 
Perry (in 
conj. with N 
ZL&MA 
Co., Ltd., & 
J. M. Peck 
& Sons ... 27 94100 98 311 66 
Hill, Clark & 
sees. «68 54120 82 298146 
Dalgety & Co 
pT PS 27 194156 9 44 20 
Total .... 62 843176 189 654 26 
Averaging ... £5 10 11 £3 9 2 
Avg. for 1911 £3 18 6 £3 12 4 
Avg. for 1910 #8 «6 £4 411 
Avg. for 1909 £415 1 £212 4 
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Latterly the annual auction sales of 
Merino sheep have been considerably 
aided by the strong demand from 
South Africa. The trade with that 
country has been very persistent of 
late years, and although the sheep 
sent from Australia may have satis- 


fied a large proportion of the demand, 


there are as yet no indications that 
the South African demand is falling 
away. During the last six years, ac- 
cording to South African Customs 
figures, no less than 29,299 sheep, 
valued at £123,145, have been intro- 
duced from Australia. In 1906, 10,- 
782 sheep were vurchased, valued at 


£29,489; in 1907, 5,380, valued at 
£21,495; in 1908, 6,932, valued at 
£15,720; in 1909, 1,421, valued at 


$15,774; and in 1910, 2,344, valued at 
£20,197; and last year, 1911, 2,440, 
valued at £20,470. It will thus be 
seen that the demand has been fairly 
regular, and as it can be safely esti- 
mated that most of the sheep shipped 
were rams, they must have had great 
influence in South Africa, and their 
progeny, direct and indirect, must be 
very widely distributed. 

Apart from the auction sales by far 
the greater amount of business in stud 
sheep is done privately. The various 
stud flocks supply regular clients, 
and often in large lines. I suppose 
some of the largest stud flocks in the 
world are situated in this country. 
F. S. Falkiner & Sons, Ltd., of Boon- 
oke, Moonbria, Widgiewa and Wan- 
ganella, breed rams from close on 90,- 
000 stud ewes. 


As can be imagined competition is 
very keen among the various studs, 
but the individuality of each breeder 
shows up, and though there may be 
numerous stud flocks revresenting 
the same strain of blood, and coming 
from the same original foundation, 
there is a marked characteristic about 
each breeder’s sheep. This is the re- 
sult of individual supervision at class- 
ing time, and the work done then 
leaves a permanent impress in the 
flock. In Australian stud flocks the 
annual classing of ram lambs is one 
of the most interesting tasks in the 
breeder’s year’s work, and a few notes 
on ram classing as carried out in 
Australia should fit in well with this 
article. 


At no time does the individuality 
which makes for success or failure 


count for more than at the classing of 
the rams. That is the time when they 
are classed up into grades of quality, 
and a great deal depends upon the 
breeder’s idea of what quality is. The 
rams he sends into his tops have 
either to do duty in his stud or do 
credit to him when sold, as his best, 
so that they are in the limelight as 
far as their work for good or evil is 
concerned. It is easy to describe the 
operation of classing, and even to 
make it interesting, but no ink on 
paper could lay bare that knowledge 
which sends the sheep into their dif- 
ferent grades. For all men work on 
different lines, and very often a fine 
point decides which class a ram is to 
go into, and far reaching results may 
be the outcome of that decision. And 
the ability to detect that fine point 
depends upon the combined action of 
inherent aptitude and experience. 


The operation of classing is car- 
ried out somewhat as follows: The 
rams are yarded and crowded into the 


wool shed. There is usually a erating - 


ramp at the entrance of the shed, and 
this is made the place for classing. It 
is covered over with hessian to form 
temporary shade, but the light must 
be good, and it must be well situated 
in regard to the various yards. Asa 
rule the sheev can go straight from 
the classer’s hands into five different 
lots, and the accomnanying plan 
shows how this may be done. Every 
ram is caught, turned un and thor- 
oughly handled, and this is done by 
the classer and his assistant, who sit 
on boxes opvosite each other at nlaces 
marked A and B in diagram. Before 
the young rams are brought to the 
classer they are overhauled and are 
shorn round the pizzle to vrevent 
trouble in the fuiure. This is a sim- 
rle task but it should be done with 
intelligence and care, because a large 
percentage of the rams classed are 
sold as studs, or various grades of 
flocks, and it is not sensible to disfie- 
ure them unnecessarily underneath. 
It is not necessary to shear much be- 
hind the pizzle; all that is required is 
to remove the wool immediately cov- 
ering it and a little in front of it. 
While the rams are turned un for this 
purpose, it is just as well to see if they 
require any trimming round the eyes, 
or if the hoofs require attention, 
etc. Having passed through these 
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ordeals, the sheep is then carried to 
the classer and placed on his rump, 
belly upwards between the classer and 
Even while he is being 
earried to him, the classer with a 
uick glance sums him up as far as 


q 
; his head, face and horns are con- 


cerned, and after examining his cover- 
ing underneath, also his mouth, he is 
placed on his feet and thoroughly 
overhauled as far as general covering 
is concerned. The classer then makes 
up his mind, and names the pen into 
which he is to go. As regards the 
number of classes made, a great deal 
of course depends upon the size and 
standard of the flock, but it is a gen- 
eral rule to make about three classes 
of flock rams, (three guineas, five 
guineas and six guineas) and of 
course have pens for tons and culls, 
making five classes altogether. The 
tops are of course the most interest- 
ing class, because they represent most 
truly the type the breeder is aimine 
for, and they comprise the best noints 
in that particular crov of ram lambs. 
They are very critically examined be- 
fore they are classed as tons. but such 
changes take place in young sheen that 
even when classed again as four- 
tooths the classer may find cause for 
reversing the decision he made twelve 
months before. The work is carried 
on quickly and with nrecision. Several 
men are emvloyed catching and hold- 
ing rams for the classer. Every sheev 
is different. and as each one comes 
along fresh interest comes with it. I* 
is, of course, possible to nick at a 
glance the likely-looking rams in the 
unclassed mob, but it is not always 
that they come up to exvectations on 
handling. Some have the frame and 
the symmetry, but not the wool, while 
others have the wool but not the 
shape. Others may be good as re- 
gards both, but may fail because of 
defective heads, horns, or mouths. 
Obviously it is necessary that men 
Gar rams should know exactly 
What their aim is, and should be able 
to spot the type directly they see it. 

There is not more important work 
done in the pastorial business of 
Australia than is done by these men 


who sit on boxes in dusty sheep yards 
and class the rams. The work they 
are doing is spread over generations, 
but the man who knows his business 
gets nearer to his objective every 


year. Sheepmen vary in the matter 
of objective, which is one of the ex- 
planations of the variation of Merino 
types. 





SENATOR MASSEY. 


In the appointment of Hon. W. A. 
Massey, to succeed the late Senator 
Nixon, in the Senate of the United 
States, the people of the State of 
Nevada, especially the sheepmen, are 
to be congratulated. The State will 
still be represented in the Senate 
by protectionist, and its chief indus- 
try will continue to have the earnest 
support it merits. 

Senator Massey has been a resident 
of Nevada for nearly thirty years, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the 
situations prevailing there, and on 





SENATOR W. A. MASSEY, 
Of Nevada. 


account of this long personal ac- 
quaintance with these conditions, no 
man in the Senate will be better 
equipped for the consideration of this 
important legislation. 

The Nevada Legislature which con- 
venes this winter will be called upon 
to elect a Senator for the unexpired 
term, and it is hoped by those of 
us who are particularly interested 
in the wool growing industry, that 
the people of Nevada see that “Judge 
Massey,” as he is familiarly known 
to all, is elected to succeed himself. 





Meet us at Cheyenne January 9, 10, 
ii. 
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WOOL GREASE. 


The wool of sheep contains about 


35 per cent by weight of grease, in 


some instances more, in others less, 
depending upon the amount of Merino 
blood present. This grease is ex- 
creted by the skin to protect and keep 
the wool soft and pliable, as we'l as 
to keep it from becoming matted or 
felted on the sheep. Wool fat is 
scientifically known as “Lanovlin”. 
and possesses valuable medical pre. 
perties on account of its smooth, soft, 
delicate nature It is used largely as 
the base for ointment, because it con- 
tains no substances that irritale eve: 
the most sensative skin. In addition 
to its medical use it is extensively 
used in the manufacture of soaps in 
this country and abroad. The lower 
grades of wool fat go for fertilizer or 
fuel purposes. 

Good quality wool fat is sold by 
the drug store at twenty-five cents 
ner ounce, but wholesale it is sold at 
from forty to sixty dollars per ton 
depending on quality. 

In the United States we know of 
only one mill that makes an effort to 
recover wool fat from scouring fluid, 
and it is not established that this 
mill makes any considerable profit 
from the venture. Therefore in the 
United States. we waste about one 
hundred million pounds of wool fat 
each year which under a better sys- 
tem might serve some useful purpose. 
Abroad a strong effort is made to 
save this fat, due largely to higher 
economy, and partly to laws prohibit- 
ing the dumping of wool fat in the 
streams. It is said that the City of 
Bradford, England, collects wool fat 
from its sewerage and has made a 
considerable profit from this work. 

Wool fat costs the wool grower an 
enormous amount of money, for since 
his wool is transported in the grease 
he necessarily pays a high freight 
charge on a substance which is of lit- 
tle value and for which he receives 
nothing. Probably as time goes on and 
the question of conservation becomes 
more definitely established the Amer- 
ican mills may find it profitable to 
regain the wool fat which is now 
wasted. 





Our 49th Annual Convention at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., January 9, 10, 11. 
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THE DENVER HEARING 


When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down its decision 
in the wool rate case it expressly pro- 
vided that a fourth class rating 
should be given to wool in car lots. 
The fourth class rating is generally 
about 15 per cent lower than the 
third class rating. The railroads 
granted a fourth class rating on wool 
moving to Eastern points, but it re- 
fused to establish a fourth class rat- 
ing on wool moving to Western 
points. By this action the rate on 
wool in Oregon, the Western part of 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona was 
made to pay a comparatively high 
rate to the coast in order for them 
to take advantage of the cheaper 
water transportation. Again, the 
order of the Commission established 
a minimum of 24,000 pounds of wool 
in a standard 36-foot car. The rail- 
roads, however, have a great number 
of cars that are not 36 feet long, 
some of them as low as 27 feet, and 
quite a number only 32 feet. In 
applying the new rates the railroads 
required in these small cars a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds, which was in 
direct violation of the Commission’s 
order. 


The Commission also provided for 
a minimum on grease wool in sacks 
of 24,000 pounds, but placed the mini- 
mum on baled wool at 32,000 pounds, 
with a rate 15 per cent lower than 
the sack rate. The wool growers 
have felt that the lower rate on baled 
wool was justified only upon the 
grounds of the higher loading ob- 
tained, and as much of our Western 
wool could be loaded in sacks to 
32,000 pounds per 36-foot car, the 
Association felt that it was entitled 
to the lower rate on wool in sacks 
whenever the higher minimum could 
be reached. 


In order to correct the abuses 
which have obtained the National 
Wool Growers Association, through 
its Attorneys, appealed to the Com- 
mission for a rehearing in the wool 
rate case. The Commission granted 
this hearing and on September 16th 
and 17th Commissioner Prouty heard 
the complaint of the wool growers in 
Denver. 


Wooi is a very peculiar commodity. 





Some of it on account of shrinkage 
could be loaded to only 20,000 pounds 
in a 36-foot car, while other wool 
could be loaded to 35,000 pounds in 
a 36-foot car, therefore, the growers 
applied to the Commission to estab- 
lish a graduated minimum on wool. 
Taking the 24,000 pound minimum 
as the basis, then establish a mini- 
mum of 28,000 pounds with a rate 
seven per cent lower, and in the mini- 
mum at 32,000 pounds, 15 per cent 
lower. An argument to justify this 
scheme was presented to the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Johnson, the able At- 
torney of the National, but we do not 
know the attitude the Commission 
will ultimately take upon the subject. 
However, from the happenings at the 
hearing one may infer that the Com- 
mission will probably grant repara- 
tion on all wool shipped this season. 
It is also probable that a lower rate 
may be granted on scoured wool, and 
that the fourth class rating will also 
be adopted. We are not advised at 
what date the Commission will hand 
down its opinion, but we shall urge 
an early decision. 

In connection with this case the 
National Wool Growers Association 
had the presence in Denver, and the 
valuable assistance of J. H. Dobbin 
of Joseph, Oregon, and J. G. Hoke, of 
Medical Springs, Oregon, President 
and Secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. Both of these 
gentlemen testified to the high mini- 
mum of wool in sacks and to the 
necessity of obtaining a fourth class 
rating on west bound wool. They are 
alert to the necessity of doing some- 
thing to give Oregon wool growers 
a better rate on wool than that which 
now obtains, and as they are to have 
a hearing before the Oregon Commis- 
sion on October 15th, we hope that 
that Commission will grant a fourth 
class rating on all wool moving with- 
in the State. 

In addition to the services of these 
gentlemen Hon. Clyde B. Aichison 
Railroad Commissioner of Oregon, at- 
tended the Denver hearing and urged 
the granting of the fourth class rat- 
ing on Oregon wool that moved in- 
terstate to the coast, as well as a re- 
duction in the rate to Chicago. Mr. 
Aichison’s testimony was extremely 
clear and explicit and the wool grow- 
ers are under obligations to him for 
his services in this particular. 
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The fact was also established that 
in granting the rates West of 
Cheyenne, that the order of the Com- 
mission had not been closely followed — 
in all instances. The Commission 


provided that the rate from Cheyenneg ( 


to St. Louis should be so much and 
that two cents for each twenty-five 
miles west of Cheyenne should be 
added to the rate. In some cases the 
railroads have added more than two 
cents, and the Commission has been 
asked to correct such abuses. 

Thus we have closed the wool rate 
case, and all we can now do is hope 
for a favorable decision from the 
Commission in the matters recently 
presented. 

In presenting this case President 
Gooding of the National has at a 
great personal sacrifice untiringly 
devoted his attention to secure for 
the wool growers the best possible 
rate, and much of the success that has 
come to us in this direction has been 
a result of the sacrifice of time and 
money that he has made. We have 
had the assistance of able attoneys 
who have presented the case in a 
thorough and practical manner. All 
the officers of the National, includ- 
ing the Executive Committee have 
devoted their time and money un- 
sparingly to bring relief from burden- 
some freight rates. Many wool grow- 
ers who are not officers of the Na- 
tional have likewise rendered valuable 


assistance. To all of these this 
Association extends its profound 
thanks. Unfortunately, however, 


the great body of wool growers have 
seemed to lack in appreciation of the 
efforts that were being made in their 
behalf, and as the expenses of the 
case was unusually heavy the burden 
has fallen upon the shoulders of a 
comparatively few. Such, however, 
has been the history of association 
work in every line connected with the 
live stock industry or with a 
ture; the few have patiently bor 
the burdens of the many. This case 
has proved no exception. However, 
the results achieved have been 
enormous and can be measured only 
in hundreds of thousand dollars and 
those who have so kindly contributed 
of their time and money must find 
their reward in an appreciation of 
the fact that they have rendered a 
service which will bring profit and 
prosperity to the entire industry. 
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Report on [rp to Washington, D. C. 


the 


must begin with the proceed- 

ings at Omaha where the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association held 
their last annual convention in De- 
cember, 1911. 


At this meeting it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that the only proper method 
of collecting wool duties was upon the 
scoured content and not upon the 
grease pound as at present, nor upon 
an ad valorem basis as proposed by 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood in the 
House of Representatives and Hon. R. 
M. LaFollette in the Senate. The best 
method being thus agreed upon the 
next question was, how much, or 
rather how little could 
we accept and maintain 


By F. A. Ellenwood 


cept this report as final, believing that 
if a law was framed in accordance 
with the findings of a non-political 
Tariff Board and was passed by a 
Democratic House, a Republican Sen- 
ate and signed by a Republican Presi- 
dent, such a law would undoubtedly 
represent the minimum of protection 
but it would be free from any unjust 
criticism and perhaps remain unmo- 
lested for some time to come, thus al- 
laying the tariff agitation that now 
costs the wool growers so much. 
While we were awaiting the report 
of the Tariff Board, we were busy se- 
curing samples of wool of all grades 
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the value of various wastes were all 
shown in each stage of manufacture 
from grease wool to finished cloth, 
also the amount of cloth with the cor- 
responding value for a suit of clothes 
or an overcoat. 


Before this exhibit was completed 
the report of the Tariff Board was 
published; then for several days we 
studied carefully this report, and pre- 
pared in condensed form a complete 
analysis of the Tariff Board’s report 
and distributed copies. among Con- 
gressmen whom we thought were suf- 
ficiently interested to read the same. 
We found the report of the Board 
showed conclusively that the only 
scientific, equitable method of col- 
lecting duties on wool 
was upon the scoured 





the sheep industry in the 
United States. 

As the Tariff Board 
was expected to report 
within sixty days, from 
the date of this meeting, 
on wool and manufac- 
tures thereof, we agreed 
to await the report of the 
Tariff Board, which was 
composed of two Repub- 
licans, two Democrats 
and one Independent, and 
not only abide by their 
findings, but strive to 
have Congress frame a 
law in accordance with 
that report no matter 
what reduction it might 








show in the duties on 
wool or manufactures 
thereof. 


After the adjournment of the Oma- 
ha meeting President Gooding and 
Secretary McClure went direct to 
Washington, D. C., while I stopped a 
week in Ohio, joining them in Wash- 
ington January 3d, as did Mr. Hagen- 
barth of Idaho. We then began prep- 
aration for a complete overhauling of 
Schedule K. We had confidence 
enough in both Democratic and Re- 
publican Congressmen to believe that 
after they had voted for an appro- 
priation to support a Tariff Board, 
they would certainly be guided some- 
what at least by its findings, and as 
we had agreed among ourselves to ac- 
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from various wool producing coun- 
tries and having the same scoured to 
ascertain the shrinkage and _ value. 
Next we secured a large room in the 
Senate Office building on the Capitol 
grounds and arranged a complete dis- 
play of all grades of wool from very 
fine Australian 80s down to the coars- 
est carpet wool showing in each the 
value and shrinkage. Samples were 
arranged showing each grade of wool 
with the various wastes accruing in 
the process of manufacture from 
grease wool to manufactured cloth. 
The percentage of loss in the manu- 
factured product was shown. The 
value of the main product as well as 





content. In this instance 
I wish to quote the report 
verbatim: 


“A full consideration of 
the above facts would seem 
to indicate that some method 
of assessing a specific rate 
on the clean content would 
remedy most of the primary 
faults of Schedule K; that it 
would best safeguard the im- 
portant revenues derived by 
the Government from wool 
duties; that it would insure 
greater stability in the in- 
dustries directly concerned 
than any other system.” 





After studying the re- 
port carefully we find the 
comparative cost annual- 
ly to be as we have ar- 
ranged in the following 


tables : 
1 
Average Annual Labor Cost per Sheep. 
United States...... ie cae ee ee ee $.82 
South AMSPIOR....cvccvcvoavsevsses -23 
PGE ih. ses-0 oda Gk s at bigtals See .07 


- 2 
Labor Cost of Shearing per Sheep. 


United States........ Pee eee $.09% 
DERE. 6.5 c'vcicicoe as Pr eee 07 
South America......... testa re -06 
Pi ee ee ee oo 02 

3 


Freight on One Pound Scoured Wool from 
the Grower’s Railroad Station 


to Boston. 
Western United States............ $.06 
DUB 0 vnc 2h oe -08 
South AMOIs, ... ..0.i0o sc.n006 doe ae .0105 
TODO TOG 5.6 6d now's Signs ee 0025 
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4 
otal Annual Expense Per Sheep Without 
Interest on Investment. 


SE atariile a /mindiaia ccd ogg e e540 wie oa wie oie $2.44 

Western United States............. 2.11 

SRE REED 55a o'0'+ vb 5, cle Gu ec dics 1.15 

I Ba. Sasa dar gae Sieve de edi ere,e -93 

NR ale a Gira. ak W Ar Gta. & alae US eee Rw .93 
5 


Cost to Produce One Pound of Grease Wool 
Without Interest on Investment. 


SE el ihc h atk Adie ghee 0-4) a 6.0 ¢0:6 4:60.38 -19 
Western United States............ 4&2 
Average United States............. -096 
RE EEO. oc. sc ecncientacescoese -045 
IE abd ae bdiee ue wee sooo oe -000 
(a I ST Gera aren a Re .000 
6 
Average Weight of Fleece. 
SE Ec soo. 6 ac 0 bo oe eee 7.3 We. 
Australia ..... i otthbaltaiwaecsle eal 7.25 lbs. 
PG UENNEIOR . ccc ccccccesecds 7.5 Ibs. 
ES 6 aS a be idigmibe eae wes « 6.5 lbs. 
7 
Interest Cost to Produce Grease Wool. 
per fleece per Ib. 
EE «5 swine ose: eeiace tno ee 0435 
Western United States .477......... 0653 
Average United States .429......... 0585 
PUNO. oceccucececs S ere 041 
South America....... et secwnwaces 03 
ae ee Sears 022 
8 
Shrinkage of Wools. 
BN SURES aad o hoe cde coe he 60 % 
Western United States........... 62 % 
Average United States........... 60.4 % 
DE ICUs eibiee ee Cees coe ig 25.1 % 
SIE 5. G0h53 6-4 Wikia caw oie 00:0 0en 48.54% 
NS le ti Belk CS is. tele ue a 58.4 % 
Te "i 
9 


Cost to Produce One Pound of Scoured 
Wool Without Interest on 


Investment. 

Ra 2 ate a adie no bs eea.6.0 0. 4 0b 0 Ae $.475 
Western United States............. -289 
Average United States............. -242 
I ad 4 a 4'0 0 6 66.6 .6:0-6-0-0:0 6 wo er' -000 
SE, 6. nels ca eee a Reine stn meee s -000 
ONS veg: S6 ecg en wee 4605 ¥.k68 092 

10 
Wool Production of Competing Countries. 
United States.............6- 325,000,000 
EE 4 a6) a: 6-9-6 ai-0-0'6 638 oars 941,000,000 
ere 528,000,000 
NN a aces fol el! Ge eat bru: 9-9 131,000,000 

at. ° 

Taxes per Sheep. 

United States per head............ $.05 
South America per head........... -05 
Australia per head................ .025 

12 
Cost to Feed 52,000,000 Sheep One Year. 
United States..........2c008 $23,400,000 
South America. .......cccece 18,200,000 


ENT seg A 4,160,000 

From the above tables we see the 
labor costs, forage costs, shearing 
costs, taxes, freight rates and interest 


are all much more here than in any 
competing country. 


As no political party had sanctioned 
a bill collecting duty on the scoured 
content, although Congressman 
Rucker, Democrat from Colorado, had 
introduced a bill at the previous ses- 
sion levying the duties upon the 
scoured content, we therefore pleaded 
with members of both parties to cast 
aside political animosity, dig out the 
facts and frame a law in accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s report. By 
referring to table nine we see the 
average cost to produce one pound of 
scoured wool, without interest on in- 
vestment is $.242 in the United States, 
while in Australia and Africa it is 
nothing. In order to satisfy the most 
skeptical we assume there might be a 
charge of $.02 per scoured pound in 
Australia and Africa although the re- 
port shows conclusively that in most 
cases the sale of mutton defrays all 
expense and leaves the wool net pro- 
fit or produced at no cost while $.092 
represents the cost in South America. 
This then would make the average 
cost per scoured pound in foreign 
countries $.04 plus. As the averave 
cost in the United States is $.242 the 
difference in cost of production is $.20 
per scoured pound. As the cost of 
scouring is about $.02 the rate for 
wool in the grease then should be $.18 
per scoured content. 


After many cays demonstrating the 
above facts in our exhibit room to 
Congressmen and Senators and point- 
ing out the evils now existing in the 
present law as well as those that 
would arise under any ad valorem rate 
of duty we found the Democrats were 
going to introduce their same ad 
valorem bill of a year ago and dis- 
regard the report of the Tariff Board. 

In this connection I might add, that 
Mr. Underwood, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and 
Democratic Leader in the House 
stated tome. “It did not matter what 
the difference in cost of production 
was as the Democratic party did not 
recognize the principle of protection.” 

A careful study of conditions re- 
vealed to me the fact that this is ab- 
solutely true with but little dissension 
within the party when the wool bill 
is under consideration but I noticed 
when the sugar schedule, the steel 
schedule, which includes lead pro- 
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duced in Colorado and Missouri, and 
the cotton schedule were being de- 
bated, a great many Democrats were 
firm believers in a protective tariff. 

While the Democratic leaders re- 
fused to abide by the report of the 
Board, the Republicans both ‘“pro- 
gressive and standpat” seemed anxi- 
ous to frame a law in acordance there- 
with; however, it was not all smooth 
sailing here as Hon. Ebenezer J. Hill 
of Connecticut, a Republican member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and interested in the manufacture of 
woolen goods, was framing a law 
supposedly in accordance with the re- 
port of the Board, but the manu- 
facturers wanted wool, or their raw 
material as they call it, to carry as 
little duty as possible, so Mr. Hill and 
his associates framed a law carrying 
only $.15 per scoured content which 
they claimed was in accordance with 
the findings of the Tariff Board. 

Many progressive Renublicans were 
inclined to agree with Mr. Hill at 
first, but we finally convinced nearly 
all of the Revublican members that 
it should be $.18 and the Ways and 
Means Committee finally renorted a 
bill carrying $.18 per scoured content 
and $.19 per pound for scoured wool. 
This would mean a reduction of $.14 
per pound on scoured wool from the 
present law which is $.33 ner scoured 
pound; similar redvctions were made 
all through the bill including finished 
cloth e. g. the present law using a 
piece of cloth valued at from $.40 to 
$.70 per pound, foreign value, com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool the 
duty is $.44 per pound plus 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Then on a yard of 16 ounce cloth 
and 50 per cent wool valued at 60c per 
pound the total duty is $.74 on one 
pound imported cloth at present. In 
the law we proposed the duty would 
be $.26 per pound on the wool con- 
tained therein plus 35 percent ad- 
valorem. 

Note the difference in the read- 
ing; the former reads on the wool 
contained therein. 


The total duty then on the same 
piece of cloth as above would amount 
to $.43 or a reduction of $.31. The 
present law in many cases such as the 
one above affords the manufacturer 
much greater protection than he 
really needs. However, the re- 
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port of the Tariff Board shows by a 
comparison of prices both here and 
abroad on similar grades of cloth at 
the mill, that the manufacturer owing 
to competition within the United 
States does not receive much more 
than one half the protection afforded 
bv the present law on cheaper grades 
of cloth: while our nrovosed law was 
defeated in the House I wish to state 
that it received the vote of every Re- 
publican in the House of Renresenta- 
tives, excepting the Hon. William 
Kent of California, and only received 
one Democratic vote. Mr. Francis of 
Ohio, I believe it was. 

Our bill could have been nassed in 
the Senate and we had the assurance 
of President Taft that he would be 
glad of the onportunity to sign such a 
measure, as it was really a revision of 
Schedule “K” downward yet main- 
taining a protection equaling the dif- 
ference in cost of production here and 
abroad. Many Democrats from wool 
growing sections like Ohio would have 
been glad to support such a bill, but 
Democratic Leaders prefer to have 
the present law remain as it is for a 
campaign target at the coming elec- 
tion for the success of the party 
rather than sunvort a measure that 
is really a revision in the interests 
of both the producer and consumer. 

Another idea that predominated 
purely for political reasons was for 
the Democratic party to pass a bill 
without a protective feature and 
showing such radical reductions that 
the President would be comnelled to 
veto it as he did, thus affording an- 
other opportunity to condemn the ac- 
tions of President Taft. 

In concluding this renort will say 
that while we were unsuccessful in 
securing the passage of a bill assess- 
ing the duties on wool uvon the 
scoured content we did accomplish 
much for the future benefit of the 
industry. First, we convinced all fair 
minded men who are wiling to re- 
cognize the principle of protection 
that the “scoured pound” system is the 
only fair and equitable method of 
assessing wool duties. Second, we 
succeeded in having the duty arranged 
at $.18 instead of $.15 per nound on 
scoured content, as proposed by Mr. 
Hill and whenever a protective meas- 
ure is framed in the future it will 
be much easier to secure $.18 then 
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than if this law had been framed at 
$.15 at this time. 

Third. We convinced the manufact- 
urers and Wool Commission men 
that the sheep men of the West are 
not so ignorant after all as they have 
had good reasons to believe, owing to 
the fact that any legislation they 
might dictate the wool growers have 
always been ready to supnort with- 
out serious thought and much to our 
sorrow we see where we have been 
terribly misled. They realize now 
that we are giving the subject some 
serious study at least and any legis- 
lation to which we lend our suvport 
in the future will give both producer 
and consumer a square deal as well 
as importer and manufacturer. 


Fourth. Many Congressmen now 
realize the fact as never before that 
the present price of clothing is not due 
so much to the tariff as to the fact 
that it changes hands so many times 
at a large per cent advance each time 
before it reaches the consumer, e. ¢. 
even under the present high tariff 
$1.75 will buy all the wool needed 
for an all wool suit retailing from 
$30.00 to $40.00. After the wool is 
manufactured into cloth $5.25 will buy 
the necessary amount of cloth for this 
suit at the mill. After the jobber adds 
50 per cent or more, and oftentimes it 
is handled by two jobbers, “but if 
handled by only one it would cost the 
tailor $7.87 or $8.00 perhans, 50 per 
cent to the tailor makes the cloth for 
the suit cost consumer $12.00 or more. 
It requires about $4.50 to nay for lin- 
ing, buttons, padding, etc., making a 
total of $16.50. Next comes the labor 
cost for making the suit which ranges 
from $15.00 to $30.00, say $20.00, 
and the total cost of the suit is $36.50 
of which amount $1.75 went to the 
wool grower. The wool grower is 
not objecting to anybody’s profit but 
he does object seriously to statements 
made by Mr. Underwood and others 
that the cost of the wool or the cloth 
at the mill owing to the present op- 
pressive tariff system comprises the 
bulk of the cost in a suit of clothes. 
That a reduction in the duty on wool 
would materially reduce the cost of 
clothing when the facts in the case 
will not warrant any such statements. 

In the above report I have tried to 
state conditions just as they actually 
exist without prejudice or favor, and 
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while we have good reasons for 
criticising the manufacturers, the im- 
porters, the wool commission men and 
even the acts of Congress or at least 
the acts of some Congressmen, I feel 
that I would not be telling the whole 
truth if I refrained from pointing out 
some of the faults of the wool grow- 
ers, and, therefore, I submit the re- 
mainder of this revort for the svecial 
consideration of the wool growers in 
the hone that the ultimate result may 
be the betterment of conditions which 
no one but ourselves can improve. 

In order to better understand the 
tariff question, that I might see it 
from all view points and to learn as 
much as possible about wool both 
foreign and domestic, and all manu- 
factured products thereof while in the 
East. I visited the wool warehouses. 
worsted and woolen mills, the carpet 
mills and the shoddy mills, receiving 
most cordial treatment from all men 
interested in the manufacture of wool. 
I do not wish to go into details con- 
cerning the knowledge I gained by 
study of conditions in the mills, only to 
explain why the growers in the United 
States are losing about one cent per 
pound on their wool due mostly to 
improper methods of preparing the 
wool for market. When one sees how 
foreign wool is prepared for market 
piled up in the mills beside our own, 
he immediately feels ashamed, to say 
the least. 

Paint Brands. 


The first evil result comes from 
branding with paint or tar that can- 
not be removed in the process of 
scouring. These brands have to be 
clipned off at the mill which means 
additional labor cost besides the loss 
in weight to the manufacturer. It 
is seldom we see any paint brands on 
foreign wool and it is not necessary 
here. In a small outfit no branding 
is necessary, but in large outfits or 
where men are buying and selling it 
may be necessary. In such cases I 
would recommend “Kemps Marking 
Paint’, advertised in the “NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER” and which can be re- 
moved in the process of scouring al- 
though the manufacturer does not like 
to see any paint of any kind. The 
only objection offered to this paint bv 
some growers is that it will not remain 
distinct on the sheep from one shear- 
ing to another where sheep are only 
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sheared once a year. In such cases if 
tar or paint must be used let the brand 
be as small as possible, being careful 
not to have any spilled on the sheep 
at thetimeof branding them, at shear- 
ing time have these paint brands re- 
moved by clipping them off out in the 
corral, before the sheep are penned for 
shearing. It can be removed here 
much cheaper than after it reaches the 
mill. 
; Twine. 

The next thing of importance is the 
twine used tying wool, use as little 
twine as possible, just enough to go 
twice around the fleece, tied so it will 
hold until it reaches the factory and 
be sure it is the proper kind of twine. 
Do not use sisal or binder twine, as 
the fibers from these get into the 
wool and remajn there until it is made 
into cloth, where they show up, owing 
to the fact that they will not take 
the dye and often spoil a fine piece of 
cloth. 


At present there are only two kinds 
of twine to my knowledge fit to be 
used. One is the glazed twine now 
advertised in the “NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER”. The other is a paper twine. 
Hither of these strings should be used 
instead of those used at the present 
for tying fleeces. Let it be noted that 
there exists a similar damaging fiber 
on the ihside of wool sacks. This can 
be overcome somewhat by turning the 
wool sack inside out and_ shaking 
off all the loose fibers and clivping 
off the others easily seen hanging, be- 
fore putting any wool in the sack, or 
betier still, a paper lining could be 
used in the sack the same as is now 
used when scoured wool is baled for 
shipment. 

Some Australian growers turn the 
sacx inside out, stretch it over a frame 
and singe all the loose fibers off with 
a small lamp. 

Sorting. 

The next important thing is sort- 
ing as much as possible at the shear- 
ing pens. If nothing more at least, 
sack ewe fleeces, wethers, bucks and 
lambs’ wool each by itself with a dis- 
tinguishing mark on the same. Keep 


all the black, gray and pinto fleeces 
by themselves and sack separately, not 
that it is worth any more, but less 
when mixed with other wool, as all 
these black, gray or brown fleeces, or 
parts thereof, and even stained fibers 
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of wool, have to be separated from 
the white before it goes into cloth. 
Men are employed at the mill to pick 
out all these after they have been 
mixed with white wool, when they 
could have easily been kept out in the 
beginning by the grower. 
Tags. 
When tying the fleece keep all the 


. tags out and sack by themselves and 


don’t sack anything that is not wool. I 
would be ashamed to put in print all 
the things I saw and heard of at the 
inills, that come there tied up inside 
of a fleece of wool. That more care 
might be taken in tying the fleece to 
sort out tags, tie a better knot, ect., I 
think this should never be left to the 
shearer, who naturally has no interest 
in that regard, but it should be done 
by some one interested and responsi- 
ble, who makes this his special busi- 
ness at shearing time, and right here 
I must say just a word to the shearer. 
While I would relieve him of the duty 
of tying the fleece where hand shears 
are used, I would insist on his being 
more careful about making “second 
cuts” or “summer fallowing” as they 
call it. This shortens the staple of the 
main fleece which is important and 
lessens the value thereof, while the 
short fibers cut off by the “second 
cut” becomes a noil waste in the pro- 
cess of .combing at the factory and 
are worth only 60 per cent of their 
original value. 

Much more could and should be said 
about the improper methods employed 
in the preparation of wool for the 
market, but I think I have written 
enough to show conditions could be 
improved. By improper packing of 
wool we cannot fool a wool buyer or 
the manufacturer who ultimately buys 
it, we can only fool ourselves. The 
buyer knows all about your wool, so 
far as the packing is concerned, be- 
fore he ever sees it, as he has a report 
on it from last year and several years 
previous perhaps, and your neighbors 
also, and when he makes an offer on 
the wool these things are all taken into 
consideration and deductions made ac- 
cordingly. 

One cent per pound loss by im- 
proper packing of wool amounts to 
more than $3,000.000 annually to the 
growers on our entire American clip. 

Our National Organization. 


If this amount of money were saved 
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as it should be and only a small por- 
tion of it applied to the support of our 
“National Organization”, much more 
good. could be accomplished. This 
organization needs your help and 
every grower needs its assistance. 
Many do not realize what a _ vast 
amount of good it has been and what 
it is now doing for the sheep industry. 
The reduction in freight rates on wool 
secured by the “National” this past 
year means a saving to the growers 
of dollars annually. All the vexing 
problems confronting the industry 
must be financied and solved by the 
“National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion’, as they cannot and should not 
be solved by any individual. The pre- 
sent officers are the kind that work 
all the time. Nothing but red cor- 
puscles flow through their veins. They 
not only know the needs of the in- 
dustry, but will continue to secure 
beneficial results for all Wool Growers 
if they but have a little financial as- 
sistance. The paper published by this 
Organization is worth many times 
the price of subscription. No sheep 
man can afford to be without it. If 
one half of the Wool Growers in the 
United States were subscribers for 
this paper it would defray all the ex- 
penses of our National Association. 
Then a few men would not need to 
give so much which goes to the bene- 
fit of all. At present several men are 
giving hundreds of dollars in both 
time and money for the support of 
this National Organization. If you 
are not a member of this Organiza- 
tion at present, you should be. You 
owe it to your fellow wool. grower 
to help a little, you owe it to your- 
self to be a reader of the “NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER”, which keeps us to- 
gether in thought and action for the 
gradual up-building of the industry. 
Send your name and address to Dr. 
S. W. McClure, Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Gooding, Idaho, and become a mem- 
ber thereof, and a constant reader 
of the “NATIONAL WOOL GROWER.” 

Only by organization can we pro- 
tect ourselves from the selfish greed 
of the fellows that are organized. 
Complete organization means full 
realization of ambitions. 





Meet us at Cheyenne January 9, 10, 
13, 
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Word from the Capital 


GITATION for some sort of 
@ q government aid in securing a 


more general recognition of 

the food value of mutton has 
progressed to a point where the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is contemplat- 
ing the issuance of a special bulletin 
for the purpose of educating the peo- 
ple to the excellence of mutton as a 
food as well as to become familiar 
with its many uses. It is expected 
this publication will be is- 


A Special Bulletin on Mutton 


study of the various phases desired to 
be more thoroughly demonstrated by 
the forest service. This region has 
been under observation by forest of- 
ficials for several years and a consid- 
erable amount of data has already 
been collected. The plan is to make 
this a permanent station for the study 
of the effect of grazing on the var- 





sued in the form of a 
Farmers’ Bulletin, as_ in 
that form it may be had in . 
unlimited quantities and 
may be sent out under con- 
eressional frank by mem- 
bers of Congress to their 
constituency. It is pro- 
posed to print, in addition 
to the data on the food 
valve of mutton as com- 
nared with other meats, a 
larve number of receints 
for the averave housewife. 
The widesvread 
tion of such a publication 
would undoubtedly have 
the effect of greatly in- 
creasing the demand for 
mutton, and a resulting 
benefit to the sheepmen is 
sure to be felt. Some time 
ago the government issued 
a special farmers’ bulletin 
on cheese, its uses and n»v- 
tritive qualities, with a 
large number of receints 
in which that vroduct 
formed the princivle in- 
gredient. Already the re- 
sult has been apparent by 
a largely increased de- 
mand for cheese and a de- 
cidedly stronger tone to 


cirenla- 





@ cheese market. 


Grazing Experimental Station. 


Western wool growers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the experi- 
ments being carried on in Utah, where 
it is proposed to establish a grazing 
experiment station for the scientific 
study of the effects of grazing on 
watersheds. The location selected is 
in the Manti National Forest near 
Ephriam, where exceptionally favor- 
able conditions are presented for the 


soil erosion during rains and perman- 
ently destroys the grazing value of 
the land. A bulletin on this subject 
has already been issued by the Forest 
Service and from the newly estab- 
lished experiment station results, oth- 
ers will be issued from time to time. 
Australian Meats Coming. 

If the tariff on meats were re- 
moved, Australia could ship beef and 
mutton into the United States that 
could be sold cheaper than 
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ious soils which abound in that re- 
gion, and to have experts on the 
ground to make observations daily in- 
stead of occasionally as heretofore. 
Conditions on this particular section 
have already been used by the forest 
service in support of its assertion 
that overgrazing of watersheds is re- 
sponsible for flood conditions, in that 
the removal of the natural soil cover, 
through overgrazing, causes injurious 


the meats produced in this 
country, according to John 
Boyes, of Melbourne, a 
hardware merchant and 
farmer of Australia, who 
is in Washington. 

“Tf our Australian 
farmers and packers were 
given a chance they could 
send beef and mutton into 
the United States and sell 
it much cheaner than the 
native product is sold for. 
T have known mutton to 
sell for as low as 2 cents a 
pound in Australia. The 
average price at this time 
is 8 to 10 cents a pound 
and for beef 15 to 16 cents 
for the choice cuts.” 
Malta Fever in Southern Goats 

The Bureau of Animal 
Industry is conducting an 
exhaustive inquiry regard- 
| ing the reports of Malta 
| fever in the goat herds of 
1 Texas and New Mexico, 
| but will not be in position 





to make any definite an- 
nouncement of its work 
until further data has been 
collected. All available 
evidence points to contam- 
inated food as the vehicle 
by which goats become in- 
fected with the organism of Malta fe- 
ver, and so long as this disease re- 
mains so prevalent in the island of 
Malta, it will be impossible to erad- 
icate it for the successful exportation 
of Maltese goats from Malta to ‘the 
United States. As soon as sufficient 
data has been collected by the pres- 
ent investigation, a bulletin will be 
issued for distribution. 


~ 
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Improving Indian Sheep. 

Very satisfactory progress is re- 
ported by the Indian office in the 
work of improving sheep owned by 
wards of the government, and the 
success of past seasons has encour- 
aged the Indian Bureau to issue in- 
structions urging superintendents to 
devote more attention to this work. 
The difficulty has been to make the 
Indian realize the necessity for 
proper breeding and the weeding out 
of culls, and as in all other lines of 
the livestock industry, poor Lo has 
not proved a very apt pupil. With 
him a horse is a horse and a sheep a 
sheep, and only in more recent years 
has he been able to realize that by 
proper care he can produce a sheep 
worth two or three times as much as 
the degenerate cull. The Indian’s 
indifference to disease, his lack of in- 
dustry in getting his sheep on good 
range and near good water, are slow- 
ly being overcome by the Department, 
and the present year shows a gratify- 
ing increase in both number and qual- 
ity of all reservation sheep. 

Reseeding the Ranges. 

Stockmen generally will be inter- 
ested in a bulletin soon to be issued 
by the Forest Service which describes 
the progress made in reseeding exver- 
iments on Western ranges. The bul- 
letin will not be issued for some time, 
but its chief conclusions are summed 
up as follows: 

The returns secured from sowing 
suitable cultivated forage plants on 
certain ranges fully warrant the ex- 
pense. It is not to be presumed, how- 
ever, that all overgrazed ranges can 
be successfully reseeded to cultivated 
plants. On the contrary, it is un- 
questionably true that existing con- 
ditions in the major portion of the 
native grazing lands are antagonistic 
to the establishment of introduced 
plants. This is due primarily to one 
or all of three conditions: Excessive 
elevation, poor soil coupled with in- 
sufficient moisture, or too much and 
too aggressive vegetation. 

There are three chief causes of 
failure at high altitudes: (1) Only 
the strongest and best seeds can pro- 
duce producing plants, and even this 
scanty original stand is often mater- 
inlly thinned out during the first sea- 
son. (2) The plants can ramify or 
stool out only at a very slow rate, 
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(83) The plants produce such a small 
quantity of viable seed that the pos- 
sibility of increasing the stand by 
seed production is practically elimin- 
ated. 

Below 1,000 to 1,500 feet of timber- 
line the only areas suitable to artific- 
ial reseeding are those which have 
sufficient moisture and a deen soil 
with considerable organic matter 
such as are found in mountain mead- 
ows, moist parks, meadowlike in char- 
acter, and moist alluvial bottoms 
along streams. On lands of medium 
moisture conditions and of average 
soil fertility, no other snecies of for- 
age plant has given as uniformly good 
results as timothy. In habitats of 
average moisture conditions, where 
timothy flourishes, smooth brome- 
grass, perennial and Italian rye 
grasses and Kentucky bluegrass, in 
the order named, are found to give 
good results. In the moister situa- 
tions, especially on poorly drained 
lands where the soil is inclined to be 
acid, redton is far sunerior to any 
snecies tried. Of the non-grasses only 
alsike and white clover can be recom- 
mended. The lands to be seeded to 
these species should be carefully se- 
lected, as neither dry nor unusually 
wet soils are adanted to their growth. 
Where the Winter does not permit of 
growth, late Autumn sowing should 
in general be resorted to. The ideal 
time to seed is just before the per- 
manent snows come. 

Of the various causes for failure in 
reseeding, the lack of soil treatment 
either before or after Fall sowing was 
to blame in sixty-one out of 168 un- 
satisfactory experiments. It will al- 
ways pay to give some soil treatment 
to cover the seed regardless of the 
kind sown and the character of the 
soil. 

Wool Men to be Quizzed. 


The announcement that men prom- 
inent in various branches of the wool 
and woolen industries are to be sum- 
moned before the Clavp investigating 
Committee to tell what they know 
about contributions to the Republican 
campaign fund of 1908 is said to be 
due to the charges of the carded wool 
men, who are said to have told Chair- 
man Clapp that the worsted manu- 
facturers succeeded in “nuttine one 
over” on them in the last tariff act. 
Several men prominent in the carded 








wool industry are known to have been 
in Washington recently, and following 
this visit the announcement appeared. 
Among those expected to be sum- 
moned are former Speaker Cannon 
and Representatives McKinley and 4 iC) 
Weeks, the latter from the strong- 
hold of the wool textile industry. 
These and others are to be called, it 
is stated, to testify as to the truth or 
falsity of the charge that at a confer- 
ence held in Boston it was agreed 
that in consideration of large cam- 
paign contributions the worsted in- 
terests were to be protected in the 
revision of the Payne-Aldrich meas- 
ure. A further quiz will be directed 
toward discovering what, if any, 
ground there is for the assertion that 
a later conference was held at Chi- 
cago, at which representatives of the 
wool growers of the West attended 
and were promised immunity. 






























CALL FOR CONVENTION. 





Under the authority reposed in me 
by our Constitution and after full 
consultation with the members of our 
Executive Committee, I hereby issue 
a call for the meeting of the Forty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in the City of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
January 9, 10 and 11, 1913. 

The grave problem which now con- 
front the sheep industry deserve the H 
careful deliberation of those inter- 
ested in wool growing, and therefore 
I believe our Forty-ninth Convention 
will be the most important that the 
Association has ever held. 

I urge every wool grower to take 
an active interest in this Convention 
and to see that every one interested in 
the industry is present in Cheyenne 7 
on the above date. 

F. R. GOODING, 
President. 


Do not forget that the forty-ninth@ 
Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association will meet 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 9, 
10 and 11. Every wool grower in 
the country should be present. 











cause she expected the election of a 
Democratic administration would give 
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TO THE FARMER. 


On the basis of the Tariff Board’s 
report the American wool grower 
last year paid $23,400,000 for the 
feed required to maintain the 52,000,- 
000 sheep in this country. This 
money went to the farmer for his 
oats, corn, barley and hay. It helped 
to make the farmer prosperous and 
advanced the price of all his crops. 
The same number of sheep could have 
been fed for one year in Australia 
at $4,160000. Therefore, because of 
this lesser cost of feed, wool can be 
grown in Australia much cheaper 
than in the United States. 

Now, the Democrats propose a rad- 
ical reduction in the tariff on wool, 
which means that the American wool 
grower must be able to employ labor 
and buy feed just as cheap as doe= 
the Australian wool grower, or else 
he must go out of business. We want 
to ask the American farmer if he is 
ready to sell $23,400,000 worth of 
feed at $4,160,000, and if he is not 
willing to make this reduction in 
price, fairness should compel him to 
send men to Congress who will vote 
for honest protection to honest indus- 
tries. 





FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


As announced in this paper Presi- 
dent Gooding after consultation with 
the Executive Committee has issued 
a call for the Forty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association to meet in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, January 9, 10 and 11. 

This will be a momentous gather- 
ing and marks an epoch in the history 
of this, the oldest livestock associa- 
tion in America... Questions of pro- 


found importance to the industry will 
there be presented and discussed and 
the wisdom and accuracy with which 
they are decided will have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the future prosper- 
ity of our industry. 

Cheyenne is an ideal place for the 
holding of this Convention. Situated 
in the heart of a great sheep country, 
all of her sentiments breathe kindness 
to the shepherd. Cheyenne is accessi- 
ble from all directions and possesses 
every facility for accommodating the 
delegates, regardless of numbers. 

Let us make this the greatest live- 
stock convention of the age by secur- 
ing the attendance of wool growers 
from every section of the United 
States. 





FREE WOOL. 


The platform. of the Democratic 
party does not specifically declare for 
free wool. But it is well known that 
the candidate of that party, as well as 
the leaders, are for free wool. Every 
one understands that the Democratic 
party has no principles unless it be 
free wool. It is the party that ren- 
resents the cities, and as the cities 
do not raise sheep, it is naturally pop- 
ular to endorse free wool. 

The attitude of the party toward 
wool was well expressed in the vote 
of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee when the 
Wool Bill was first under considera- 
tion. This Committee is made up of 
fourteen Democrats and seven Renub- 
licans, and for several days the four- 
teen Democrats on this Committee 
voted eleven for free wool and three 
for 20 per cent ad valorem. The three 
finally won out and when the bill was 
presented carrying 20 per cent ad 
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valorem, Mr. Underwood, their leader, 
apologized for it, saying that it must 
not be taken as an abandonment of 
Democratic principles, “Free Wool.” 

Under date of September 27th the 
Helena Independent of Montana, the 
leading official Democratic paper of 
that State, came out with a declara- 
tion that ““When Wilson was elected 
President, a Free Wool Bill would be 
passed.” This paper evidently spoke 
officially for its manager only a few 
days before had held a long consulta- 
tion with Wm. J. Bryan. 

All of this indicates that the wool 
grower is marked for slaughter and 
the time has come for him to sit up 
and take notice and to begin arrange- 
ments to return men to Congress who 
believe in protection. 





SATISFACTORY TO THE TRUSTS. 

In his speech at Sioux City, Iowa, 
September 17th, Woodrow Wilson 
said, “I am for big business and I am 
against the trusts.” 

This statement should get for Mr. 
Wilson the support of every trust in 
the country. It is exactly what the 
trust is looking for. A trust is merely 
big business using unfair methods 
to destroy little business. When a 
trust has been dissolved by order of 
the Court, it ceases to be a trust and 
becomes big business. A year ago 
we could refer to the Standard Oil 
Company as a trust—it was dissolved 
by the court and became legal big 
business. So it was with the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Trust, the Beef Trust, 
and so it will be with the Harvester 
Trust, and with other trusts that are 
dissolved under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

The most fortunate thing that can 
happen to a trust is to be dissolved 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
the law Mr. Wilson proposes to en- 
force. Mr. Wilson, however, cannot 
be more vigorous in trust prosecu- 
tion than has been Mr. Taft. Yet 
so far trust prosecution has failed 
to benefit the people in a single in- 
stance and never will benefit them 
under the present law. 

The solution of the trust problem 
lies in regulation by the administra- 
tive branch of the Government and 
any one who proposes any .other 
scheme of controlling the trust will 
not be looked upon by the trusts as 
an enemy. ; 











VICIOUS PRACTICES. 


Last winter the sheepmen in a 
certain Western district were greatly 
disturbed over a bill introduced in 
Congress withdrawing sixty thousand 
acres of grazing land that constituted 
the water shed of a small Western 
city. The land withdrawn in this in- 
stance was good grazing land and the 
sheenmen could not afford to lose it. 
Why then did the City ask for this 
withdrawal? Because a_ careless 
sheepman who used the range had 
emptied a vat of sheep dip into a 
stream a few miles above the point 
where the City obtained its water 
and thus polluted its water supply. 


A few days since a sheenman was 
arrested and tried upon the charge 
of leaving a dead sheep in a stream 
six miles above a point where a small 
City obtains it water. Unfortunately 
this sheepman was acquitted on the 
ground that the water purified itself 
before reaching the City. If it did 
purify itself, that did not purify the 
sheepman, or in any way lessened the 
crime for leaving the sheep in the 
stream. This man should have been 
convicted and made an example of. 
The man who emptied the dip in the 
stream was not arrested, but he 
should have been and if he got what 
was coming to him, he would be 
denied the right to graze sheep on 
the public domain. 


It is such acts as the above, com- 
mitted by a very, very small minority 
of the range users that is giving 
dozens of small Western cities a good 
excuse to ask that their water sheds 
be withheld from grazing. A few in- 
stances of this kind have been given 
wide publicity in the daily press and 
have fomented unrest toward all the 
users of the range, and the sheepmen 
in particular. 


We believe the average wool grower 
is careful about polluting streams for 
he knows the prejudice that exists 
against him, but we want to urge 
upon all the necessity of using every 
care to protect the purity of the water 
supply whether it be adjacent to some 
City or a thousand miles distant 
therefrom. The herders who care for 
the sheep should receive explicit in- 
structions about this matter in order 
that carelessness may not get us into 
trouble. 


THE 





SHEEP AND LABOR. 


Last year the wool growers of the 
United States paid to the labor needed 
to handle their flocks $47,580,000. 
This was paid to a great army of em- 
ployees and the total is enormous, be- 
cause the average wage paid is the 


highest paid to any class of agricul-. 


tural labor anywhere in the world. 
For handling the same number of 
sheep, labor would have received but 
$15,080,000 in South America, while 
in Australia it would have received 
but $7,280,000. 

The charge is made against the 
protective tariff that protection is 
obtained in the name of labor and 
then labor does not benefit thereby. 
This charge, however, cannot be made 
against the tariff on wool, for the 
sheepmen has handed down to his 
laborer the full protection extended 
by the tariff. 

We are paying our sheep labor 
an average of $53.50 per month. In 
South America the same labor re- 
ceives $26,77 per month; in Eneland 
$19.73 per month; in Africa $10.00 


per month. The above figures include 


board. All of these countries are our 
competitors in wool production, but 
we are paying a wage 100 per cent 
higher than the highest of them, and 
530 per cent higher than the lowest 
of them. These figures have accur- 
ately been determined by the Tariff 
Board. 

Every American laborer should 
study this question carefully before 
election day, because in the absence of 
a protective tariff on wool we must 
either cease to raise wool or reduce 
wages to a point that will correspond 
with that paid in competing coun- 
tries. 





THE WOOL GROWERS DUTY. 


Ere another issue of The NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER goes forward a new 
Congress will have been elected. The 
members of the House to serve for 
two years and the Senators to serve 
for six years. This election must, 
therefore, determine the administra- 
tive policy of the Government for the 
next four years, and may possibly be 
the controlling factor for six years. 
Thirty-two Senators come up for elec- 
tion—one-third of the total member- 
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ship of the Senate. Under such cir- 
cumstances the importance of this 
election will be appreciated. 


Among the Senators to be elected 
many represent states that largely de- 
pend upon wool growing for their 
prosperity. Among these states is 
Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, South Dakota, and New 
Mexico. The present Republican 
majority in the Senate is seven, and 
a loss of four means the passing of 
control to those who do not believe 
in protection. Regardless of who is 
elected President no party will have 
much of a majority in the Senate 
after the next election. The majority 
under any circumstances will not be 
greater than it is at present. If 
Senators who believe in protection 
are elected in these wool growing 
states, it is reasonably certain that 
no legislation destructive to wool 
growing will be enacted into law. The 
situation therefore is not hopeless if 
the wool growers will do their dutv 
and lay aside personal prejudices and 
work for the election of men who be- 
lieve in protecting American _in- 
dustries. 





A TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 


Of all the tariffs that might be 
devised a tariff for revenue should 
be most desnvised. 

A tariff for revenue is fundament- 
ally wrong, as it is based upon the 
assumption that the best way for the 
Government to get: revenue is to en- 
courage the importation of merchan- 
dise, and to place such duties upon 
imported merchandise as will en- 
courage the greatest possible importa- 
tion and hence yield the greatest pos- 
sible revenue. The ultimate effect of 
such a tariff is to destroy domestic 
industries, and if a tariff for revenue 
produces revenue, it does so by dis- 
placing domestic merchandise. If it 
fails to encourage imports, it must 
likewise fail-to produce revenue. In 
either case it is destructive to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Under a tariff for revenue the 
Government enters into direct com- 
petition with the domestic producer. 
For all of its revenue must be from 
imports and unless it succeeds in de- 
stroying domestic production imports 
cannot be continued. In effect such 
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a tariff says to the domestic pro- 
ducer, “I can import goods cheaper 
than you can produce them. [If I 
can’t do it, then I fail. If I can, then 
you fail.” That is the fundamental 
principle of a revenue tariff. 

If merchandise cannot be produced 
abroad cheaper than at home, a tariff 
for revenue will fail to produce 
revenue. However, the fact that such 
a tariff is proposed is conclusive 
evidence that those who propose it 
know that merchandise is produced 
abroad cheaper than at home. Other- 
wise such a tariff would be worth- 
less as a revenue producer. 

Take the case of wool. When the 
Underwood Revenue Tariff Bill 
passed the House, Mr. Underwood 
stated that it would increase the 
imports of wool 190,000,000 pounds, 
and hence produce so much revenue. 
If it should do this, then 190,000,000 
pounds of domestic wool has been dis- 
If it fails to displace this 
much domestic wool, then it will fail 
to produce the revenue desired. 

Now, if we are going to levy our 
tariff on a revenue basis, we should 
cease to encourage domestic produc- 
tion in every way and devote our at- 
tention to encouraging production in 
foreign countries, for it is from for- 
eign products that our Government 
will obtain its revenue in the future. 
We should appropriate money to en- 
courage wool production in Aus- 
tralia, for under a revenue tariff the 
more wool they produce the more 
revenue we would get through its 
importation. 

Every word in a tariff for revenue 
is un-American. Under such a tariff 
the Government adopts the dollar sign 
for its motto, and pursues it blindly 
over the shattered ruins of domestic 
labor and industry. 





FREE MEATS. 


® Some how or other the thought has 


been instilled into the people that the 
tariff on meat is responsible for the 
high prices at retail and that “Free 
Meats” would bring a great decrease 
mm price. The tariff, however, is not 
a factor in meat prices at this time. 
Sec. 285 of the Tariff Act states, 
“Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork 
and venison shall be dutible at 1 1-2 
cents per pound.” Section 286 pro- 


vides that “Prepared or preserved 
meats shall be dutible at 25 per cent 
advalorem.” This would equal about 
2 cents per pound. The tariff there- 
fore cannot be held accountable for 
highprices, asitisbased on the whole- 
sale price abroad, which like the 
wholesale price at home is compara- 
tively low. 


Meats are not high except at retail. 
The average price for sheep and 
lambs in Chicago in 1909, was $5.39 
per hundred pounds, or about 9 cents 
per dressed pound. Unfortunately 
when this meat reached the consumer 
the price had been advanced more 
than 100 per cent. Moreover had 
this meat been imported the retail 
price would have been the same for 
the tariff does not reach the retailer. 
Tariff or no tariff the retailer will 
handle all the meats consumed in this 
country and he will make the price 
under free trade just the same as 
he does under protection. 

If the people want relief from high 
prices, let them establish co-operative 
stores where they can buy direct from 
the producer and sell direct to the 
consumer. If the packer charges too 
much for his beef and dressed meat, 
the city should eliminate him also 
by establishing city slaughtering 
plants. 





CONGRESSMAN WILLIS. 


One of the strongest men in Con- 
gress is Frank B. Willis of Ada, Ohio, 
who represents the Eighth Ohio Con- 
gressional District. During the past 
year and a half the farmer and stock- 
man has constantly been held up to 
ridicule and attack in the Halls of 
Congress. Measures without number 
have been proposed that would have 
reduced the farmer’s prosperity. The 
dense population of the great cities 
is clamoring for a larger and larger 
share of the farmer’s income. How- 
ever, it was interesting to watch when 
one of these bills appeared that was 
inimical to the interests of the farmer 
to see Congressman Willis come to 
the farmer’s rescue. Again and again 
we found him working for the farmer 
until we have come to know him as 
the farmer’s friend. We wonder if 
the farmers and stock growers of 
Ohio know how much Willis has done 
for them or how strong a man he 
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really is in legislative affairs at 
Washington. 

The predominating sentiment in 
the last Congress was to put every- 
thing that the farmer and stockman 
raised on the free list, and to keep 
everything that is made in the great 
cities on the protected list. This the- 
ory will ultimately be adopted, for 
the cities have grown to be stronger 
than the country. But when it does 
come if Willis is in Congress, the 
farmer and stock breeder will know 
that one man has made a mighty 
fight in their defense. 





WORKING FOR THE PARTY. 


President F. R. Gooding of the 
National Wool Growers Association is 
taking a very active part in the cam- 
paion for the re-election of the entire 
Republican ticket in Nation as well 
as State. At the present time Presi- 
dent Gooding is campaigning Idaho 
in the interest of the Republican 
ticket and expects to devote the next 
thirty days exclusively to this work. 
Mr. Gooding is a staunch believer in 
the principles of the Republican 
party, and believes that whatever re- 
forms are needed can and should be 
brought about within the lines of the 
party. 





CROPS. 


When crops are referred to one’s 
thoughts naturally turn to corn, 
wheat or cotton. The greatest crop 
of all, however, measured from any 
viewpoint is the crop of grass. This 
always has and always will be true, 
for without grass our other crops 
could not even be harvested. 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
improving our grain crons, but grass 
has scarcely attracted attention. 
Maybe because nature distributed it 
lavishly every where, and men fool- 
ishly thought it was indestructible 
and needed no conserving care. The 
scarcity of beef, however, is causing 
the Nation to sit up and take notice 
and to appreciate that the grass crop 
is entitled to some consideration. If 
the high price of beef shall result in 
keener apreciation of the true value 
of grass, its cost will have been fully 
repaid. 
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HOME BRED AND IMPORTED SHEEP 
AT OUR STATE SHOWS. 


UTTON blood predominates 
tl in the flocks of the Middle 
West. In pioneer days, Me- 
rinos far outnumbered any 
other breed, but when wool declined 
in value and the demand for mutton 
rose, they were supplanted by the 
British mutton breeds. At first the 
long wool breeds, such as Leicester 
and Cotswold, were preferred to any 
other of the breeds common to Brit- 
ain. After a time, they, because they 
were not fitted to withstand our var- 
iable climate, were replaced by the 
British down breeds now so common 
in our part of the country. 


So with the exception of Ohio and 
Michigan, the chief interest in the 
sheep show at the various State fairs 
is in the mutton breeds rather than 
in the Merinos. These two States be- 
came great centers for the production 
of stud Merino sheep and fortunately 
they did not hastily discard them, and 
not to this day has the interest in 
them lost its keen edge. In the other 
State shows, however, _ interest 
reaches fever heat in the mutton 
breeds and competition often is so 
close that judges and exhibitors alike 
come out of the fray with a sick head- 
ache. It is so close that exhibitors 
are forced to resort to any legitimate 
means in procuring animals of show 
yard merit in order to make a reput- 
able record in the circuit. The re- 
sult is a search in Great Britain for 
show material; and almost every year 
we see a number of English winners 
at our Fall shows. This practice has 
become so common that the intelli- 
gent follower of the shows expects 
nothing but imported animals in the 
bulk of the winnings in the hotly con- 
tested shows. 

As a rule, the home bred sheep are 
greatly overshadowed by the import- 
ed ones. England has been a great 
sheep country for many years. Any- 
one contemplating showing in that 
country knows that he must prepare 
to meet very strong competition. To 
win he knows that he must breed a 
good animal and leave nothing un- 
turned in fitting it. In a favorable 
environment and the task fully com- 
prehended, the result is that a large 
number of animals are developed w 
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the point where their merit can be 
seen. Some may not be brought up to 
final show yard form but our shrewd 
American buyers can see in them the 
making of great animals at about the 
time they wish to show them. Thus 
far it has seemed easier to get show 
yard material in England than _ to 
breed and fit it at home and usually 
the foreign bred sheep outnumbered 
and “outlook” our home bred ones at 
our State shows. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for the 
sheep industry in the Middle West 
that on account of foot and mouth 
disease in Great Britain sheep from 
that country were denied entrance 
to our ports this year. Not to bring 
them in was a bitter disappointment 
to many and it would be small and 
selfish in anyone to rejoice over the 
occurrence of that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. However, I do wish 
to say that with the imnorted sheep 
largely eliminated, it has brought us 
face to face with the tyne and qual- 
ity of our home bred animals. By 
seeing where our shows are short of 
former years, we are able to form an 
idea of the extent to which our home 
bred sheep fail to meet the standard 
of Great Britain. Because of this 
our shows are even more interesting 
than usual. We note that there is a 
great deal of merit in our home bred 
sheep which would bring them much 
closer to the English sheep if more 
time were spent on their fitting. 
There is enough merit in them to 
make us wish that we were depend- 
ing less on a foreign country for 
show material. 


We ought to know what types will 
most nearly approach perfection here 
at home. If I understand correctly, 
the American Shropshire Registry 
Association is limiting its money for 
special prizes to animals bred within 
the State or province where the prizes 
are offered. In my opinion this is a 
good thing because it shows to the 
people of the State what can be done 
with Shropshires within their com- 
munwealth. When we are leaning so 
hard upon another country for show 
material we are doing practically 
nothing to demonstrate what should 
be fostered at home. It may be pos- 
sible that England’s type is not the 
best for us, and we cannot definitely 
find this out until conditions are fa- 
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vorable for bringing out the best our 
various State communities are capa- 
ble of producing. We have done this 
in Merinos and we have satisfied our- 
selves that we bow to no country in 


the quality of our fine wool rea 


Is it not possible to raise the quality 
of our American bred mutton breeds 
so that the same is true? Now and 
then we see American bred speci- 
mens good enough to defeat the im- 
ported ones. We are honing that 
more attention will be given to bring- 
ing more of them out so that the need 
of importing winners for show pur- 
poses will not seem so urgent. 
W. C. COFFEY. 

Tiiinois Experiment Station. 





DOING FAIRLY WELL. 


The Commercial Bulletin of Bos- 
ton, which is the standard for finan- 
cial news, just reports that Swift & 
Company, the Chicago packers, antic- 
ipate earning not less than 12 per 
cent on its seventy-five million dol- 
lars of capital stock. The packers are 
to be congratulated upon this show- 
ing. It probably accounts in some 
measure for the low price of fat sheep. 
It seems that 12 per cent on a capital 
of seventy-five million is doing 
mighty well, especially since at least 
a small portion of this capital stock 
does not represent anything. 





A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


No matter what the politicians tell 
you,-remember the duty on wool does 
not increase the cost.of clothing at 
retail more than 30 to 50 cents per 
suit, if at all. From an all-wool suit 
that sells at $25 to $40 the wool 
grower receives about $1.70 for fur- 
nishing all the wool required to make 
it. This includes the tariff. The 
average price of cloth for men’s suits 
is somewhere around $1.50 per yard 
and three and one-half yards make 
suit. So that no matter how we fig- 
ure we must admit that neither the 
cloth nor wool are too high. The 
tariff reaches the wool grower and 
manufacturer, but it does not reach 
the jobber or retailer. The jobber 
and retailer will continue to get 
$19.80 out of a $25 suit no matter 
whether the cloth is imported or made 
in this country, 
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Wool Growing in South America 


ECOND only in importance to 
Australasia in the produc- 
tion of sheep and wool in 
competition in the United 

States market, South America pre- 
sents conditions differing materially 
from those prevailing on the other 
continents, and in order that these 
might be fully developed an agent of 
the Board, chosen for his _ special 
knowledge of flock husbandry in va- 
rious parts of the world, was directed 
to make a careful study of the indus- 
try as it exists in the Argentine Re- 
public and the adjacent pastoral re- 
gions of Uruguay on the north and 
Patagonia on the south. 

Proceeding direct to Punta Arenas 
on the Straits of Magellan, a city in 
Chilean _ territory, 
where he obtained val- 
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eously placed at the agent’s disposal 
interpreters, guides, and veterinary 
inspectors, detailing Dr. Lorenzo Gar- 
rahan, a native-born Argentinian and 
a graduate of the Veterinary College 
of the State of Ohio. Dr. Garrahan 
accompanied the agent throughout 
most of his journeyings. Dr. E. Lo- 
bos, Minister of Agriculture, and Dr. 
Jose Leon Suarez, Chief of the divis- 
ion of canaderia, deserve the thanks 
of our Government for help extended 


in the work. 

General Description of the Sheep-Raising 
Regions of Argentina, Including Parts 
of Southern Chile. 


The island of Tierra del Fuego, one- 


grasses, much as are the best Ohio 
pastures. All of the island is fully 
stocked, and has been for many years. 
The types of sheep seen here are the 
Romney, the Lincoln, and some few 
Corriedales (of New Zealand), a cross 
between Lincoln and Merino. Very 
good but rather coarse wools come 
from the region along the Straits of 
Magellan. There is absolutely no han- 
dicap to shepherding here. Wild dogs 
and a few foxes are the sole destroy- 
ing animals. The fenced pastures 
carry their flocks the year around 
with no extra feeding. Owing to vio- 
lent winds and cold Summers little or 
no agriculture is practiced. The num- 
ber of sheep reported in Tierra del 
Fuego on the Argentine side only is 
1,341,351, an almost 
incredible number for 





uable data from the 
great corporation 
known as the Sociedad 
Explotodora, an_ or- 
ganization owning 
more than a million 
sheep, he sailed to Rio 
Gallegos, exploring the 
region adjacent to that 
port, subsequently cal. 
ling at Santa Cruz, San 
Julian, Deseado, Riva- 
davia, and Port Mad- 
ryn, in the Province of 
Chubut, thence by rail 
to Trelew, thence by 
coach and horse up the 
Chubut Valley and 
back to the coast, 
thence to Port Anto- 
nio in Rio Negro, and from there by 
steamer to Buenos Aires. From the 
capital he went to Parana, Rosario, 
Santa Fe, Gualleyguy, Concordia, Cor- 
rientes, Resistencia, and south again 

Rosario to Buenos Aires. Thence 
me made various journeys west and 
south, entering the territory of thee 
Rio Negro and various parts of the 
Province of Buenos Aires. Subse- 
quently Montevideo and various parts 
of Uruguay were visited. In view of 
the interest attaching to the agricul- 
tural resources of these regions it is 
believed that the subjoined summary 
of his observations should be re- 
corded, 

The Argentine Government court- 





HALF-BLOOD ROMNEY MARSH EWES. 


half of which is Chilean, is one of the 
best sheep countries in the world. On 
this island and on the mainland ad- 
jacent, in Chilean territory, there ex- 
ists one of the greatest sheep ranches 
in the world, and one of the best man- 
aged, producing good wool at a low 
cost and excellent mutton, which goes 
frozen or canned to England. Some 
details as to the operation of this 
great property are given elsewhere in 
this report. 

The island has a rich, black soil, of- 
ten inclined to be peaty ; usually abun- 
dant rainfall; not enough snow to do 
harm; and is covered with good, close- 
set, nutritious forage plants, white 
clover, redtop, and many similar 


so small a country. 
North of the island 
is the Argentine terri- 
tory of Santa Cruz. 
This is a vast region, 
not yet fully stocked 
with sheev. Its south 
and west are well 
grassed, its north and 
east are semidesert, 
yet this region is ca- 
pable of carrying 
about 1,200 sheep to 
the league of about 
6,250 acres. At Rio 
Gallegos one se2s fine, 
fat muttons, and 
again at the Coyle, 
with fewer fat sheep 
as one goes north- 
ward. The sheep of this region were 
originally either Rambouillets from 
the Rio Negro, or Lincoln from the 
Falkland Islands. Now many Rom- 
ney rams are used, and also Lincolns. 
The wools of Santa Cruz are good 
wools, clean and strong, but of a 
somewhat coarse nature, except in 
the crossbreds, and the Merinos of 
the northern coast lands. It is reas- 
onable to look for a considerable in- 
crease in the numbers of sheep in 
Santa Cruz, though at present much 
of the land is stocked, and some is 
overstocked. It is the land back 
from the coast that is being newly 
stocked. Transportation is very dif- 
ficult indeed from the foot of the 
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Andes to the coast, owing to the poor 
grazing for the oxen and the total ab- 
sense of any agriculture and the im- 
possibility of purchasing forage. The 
Santa Cruz River is now being opened 
to navigation, which should develop 
a rich grazing region. It is nearly 
certain that the numbers of sheep and 
output of wools from Santa Cruz will 
augment, and perhaps may increase 
50 to 100 per cent. According to the 
census of 1910, there were in Santa 
Cruz 2,387,566 sheep, and the terri- 
tory can probably support easily 
5,000,000 sheep. ‘To do this will re- 
quire the erection of many windmills 
for pumping water, and much fenc- 
ing. 

Chubut and parts of Santa Cruz 
are to be opened up by new Govern- 
ment railways now under construc- 
tion, which will enable a great many 
more sheep to be kept. All of east- 
ern Chubut is practically a desert 
country, covered thinly with desert 
shrubs. There is a small amount of 
nutritious grass under and between 
the shrubs. It is almost too poor to 
pay to fence and stock, yet this is 
being done on a considerable scale. 
The Government sells the land usually 
for $4,400 per league of nearly 6,250 
acres. In the back parts of Chubut 
is a fine grazing country near the 
base of the Andes. The trouble here 
is that the bringing down of the wool 
is difficult. It is estimated that Chu- 
but, which now has about 2,123,628 
sheep, could easily double, and prob- 
ably quadruple the numbers. This 
probably will not be done soon, and 
the growth will be gradual. The sheep 
of Chubut are very largely of Ram- 
bouillet type, though there are many 
Lincoln rams used on Rambouillet 
ewes. The wools of Chubut, while 
very good, are often heavy with sand, 
owing to the nature of the soil and 
the furious winds that often prevail 
throughout all the Patagonian region. 


Rio Negro. 


The immense territory of Rio Ne- 
gro is not heavily stocked with sheep 
at the present time. Along the riv- 
ers and in the west along the moun- 
tains are estancias. There are now 
4,724,844 sheep in the territory, ac- 
cording to the census of 1910. They 
are almost universally of Rambouil- 
let blood. The territory is probably 
capable of carrying several times its 
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present number of sheep, but it 
awaits transportation facilities, the 
selling of the land, and fencing, and 
the advent of American windmills. 
The Government is now building a 
railroad into the interior. 

The reason for the probable slow 
development of Rio Negro is to be 
found in the character of the soil and 
climate and the limited number of 
sheep that can be carried to the 
ieague. All of Patagonia has been 
the bed, and later the beach, of the 
sea. The soil is very thin and rests 
on coarse gravel or shingle. Prob- 
ably there is no more immense re- 
gion in the world of so uniform a 
character as this. From a little way 
below Bahia Blanca the shingle beds 
stretch away nearly to the coast at 
Punta Arenas. There are alluvial 
valleys of small extent and occasional 
mountains that rise above the shin- 
gle, but 99 per cent of the land well 
toward the mountains is of this char- 
acter. The rainfall is light and ir- 
regular. For example, at the time of 
this investigation there had been 
three years without one good rain in 
the Rio Negro country. The result 
is a vegetation of desert nature, 
sparse grass between the shrubs, 
scattered bushes of stunted growth, 
and no trees. 


Much of the land of Patagonia is 
now held at $10,000 per league 
(nearly 6,250 acres), or $4,400 in Ar- 
gentine gold. As these desert lands 
are expensive to water, fence and 
equip, the margin of profit in sheep 
farming on that basis might be very 
small or disappear altogether. Where 
estancias have been established in 
these deserts, the brush cleared away 
about the headquarters, and the wind 
allowed access to the earth, the sand 
has sometimes drifted away down to 
the bare shingle, and corrals and 
yards are filled with the drifting 
sand. The wools of the Rio Negro 
country are good, strong Merino 
wools, but rather heavy with sand. 

Neither Chubut, Rio Negro, nor 
northern Santa Cruz will compete 
much with the United States in pro- 
duction of mutton in the near future. 
It is a land of sparse and dry grass, 
therefore a wool producing region 
chiefly, though no doubt many good 
canning sheep will be produced. Ir- 
rigation, too, will in time produce al- 
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falfa in both Rio Negro and Chubut, 
and this will, no doubt, be fed to 
sheep. 

The Province of Buenos Aires. 


The Province of Buenos Aires was@ ) 


at once time, practically speaking, Ar- 
Here the best types of soils 
are found, also the most regular rain- 
fall, though this even here is a vari- 
able quantity, leaving much to be de- 
sired. In addition, there is the near- 
ness of the flocks to the sea and the 
great centers of shipping and con- 
sumption. 

The area of the Province of Buenos 
Aires is, roughly speaking, about 
half that of France. The Province 
was crossed in three directions, and 
nowhere was seen any large area of 
second-rate soil. Nearly every bit of 
the Province consists of extremely 
fertile soil. It is mostly all alluvial 
and was no doubt laid there by the 
great rivers in prehistoric days be- 
fore the land was lifted above the sea. 
It is not, by the way, lifted now very 
high above sea level, and the greater 
part of the Province is as flat as land 
can be. It is singularly free from 
watercourses. In many parts of the 
Province one could drive a plow for 
ten or twenty miles without encoun- 
‘tering either tree, stone, marsh or 
watercourse. The fact is, the rainfall 
is so nicely proportioned to the capac- 
ity of the soil to absorb it that there 
is little to run off. In truth, there 
is not often enough rain to fully sat- 
urate the earth, and drought is the 
bugbear of Buenos Aires, as it is of 
other parts of Argentina. The Prov- 
ince now contains (by estimate in 
1910) about 35,000,000 sheep and 10,- 
300,000 cattle. The country is fully 
stocked, and during the four dry 
years just passed it has proved to be 
overstocked. That is, it can not, un- 
der natural conditions, carry more 
animals than it carries now. Wit 
agriculture and crops sown to ai 
the live stock, such as oats for Win- 
ter grazing, alfalfa for nearly all the 
year grazing, and perhaps certain 
grasses, the Province can carry very 
much more stock than it carries to- 
day. How fast agriculture will ad- 
vance to aid animals, one can only 
conjecture. In the west men are quite 
rapidly laying down camps to alfal- 
fa. This is to be grazed off by cat- 
tle, not sheep. In the south the 
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Basque sheep farmers are beginning 
energetically to sow oats for sheep 
grazing, which is increasing the 
number of sheep on their lands. One 
prominent estanciero, at least, is 
sowing alfalfa and mixed grasses for 
his sheep. All this will result in 
raising the carrying capacity of the 
lands and increasing the owners’ 
profits. 

At present the influence is mostly 
in the other direction and tends rath- 
er to decrease than to increase the 
number of sheep in this province. The 
land is worth too much money on the 
market to be profitable with cattle 
or sheep -grazing. The Summer 
droughts make it hard to grow culti- 
vated grasses. Alfalfa is a success 
in every part of the country, though 
it thrives best in the West, where the 
soil is underlaid with a sandy subsoil 
that is a natural reservoir of mois- 
ture. 

Agriculture is coming in rapidly 
and lands are constantly being sub- 
divided into farms or “chacras” and 
sold to farmers or the so-called “chac- 
ereos.” These farms are devoted to 
potatoes, wheat, oats, flaxseed, rare- 
ly to maize in this Province, or to 
peaches and other fruits near the 
cities. Never, so far as was noted, 
do the chacereos keep live stock on 
their farms, more than the animals 
needed for work, or perhaps some 
cows for dairy use or a few sheep 
bought for food to be killed off one 
at a time as needed. No instances 
were noted of a farmer with a small 
place keeping breeding ewes. 

Estancieros very often lease lands 
to the chacereos or colonists, usually 
for wheat growing. This withdraws 
the land from stock growing for from 
three to five years, when it is sown 
to alfalfa and returned to stock again, 
while the colonist moves on to develop 
another piece of land from the wila 
camp to wheat, and later, in turn, to 
alfalfa. 


There is enormous immigration of 
Italian and other colonists to Argen- 
tina. It is safe to say that every 
Shipload of Italian colonists displaces 
for many years a certain definite 
number of cattle and sheep. It is 
not likely that in the near future the 
land that they take will be again re- 
turned to grazing uses, except as we 
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have indicated in their sowing alfalfa 
thereon. 


The Province of Buenos Aires is 
probably the greatest expanse of rich 
soil in the world, but it is greatly ham- 
pered by drought and periodical visi- 
tation of locusts. 

The sheep in the Province are cer- 
tainly decreasing, and while it has 
been shown how they can be increased 
yet there seems no probability of it 
being soon done. It is far more prob- 
able that agriculture will increase, 
and sheep be more and more driven 
out. Cattle breeding will hold its 
own better than sheep breeding, ow- 
ing to the extension of alfalfa and the 
adaptability of cattle to feeding on it. 

The quality of both sheep and cat- 
tle in this province is remarkably 
good. 


Entre Rios. 


There remains to be briefly de- 
scribed the Provinces of Entre Rios 
and Corrientes. Entre Rios is a land 
of very rich soil, not so well adapted 
to alfalfa as the Province of Buenos 
Aires. Undulating more or less, in- 
stead of being quite flat, it is, in parts, 
thinly covered with rather small 
trees. It is naturally a good sheep 
country. It had in 1910, 7,005,469 
sheep. The drought of 1909-1911 
may have decreased that number 
somewhat, as many died. It is fully 
occupied and fully stocked with sheep 
and cattle. It is a land where peren- 
nial grasses are not much seen and 
those found are of hard, coarse kinds 
of little use. The nutritious grasses 
are mostly annuals, and annual clo- 
vers abound. The Province is going 
rapidly to agriculture. Sheep will 
probably decrease rather fast in 
Entre Rios in consequence. It is a 
curious fact there that the colonists, 
mainly Italians, never keep animals 
on their places aside from an occas- 
ional small flock of sheep for food, 
and possibly a cow or two, and their 
working animals. The wools of En- 
tre Rios are largely cross bred wools 
of good sorts, and are liked by the 
manufacturers of the United States. 
The prevailing breeds are Rambouil- 
let, Lincoln, and Romney Marsh. 

Corrientes. 

Corrientes, north of Entre Rios, 
has a better climate and a low sur- 
face, with much marsh land and soils 
covered with subtropical forests and 
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palms. Sheep are there increasing 
somewhat, since the soil is not well 
adapted to agriculture in the greater 
part, being a hard, often impervious, 
clay. There were but 3,138,563 sheep 
in Corrientes at the last census. Their 
increase will be slow, and wet years 
would check it altogether. It is a 
great cattle country, but many of the 
herds are of the unimproved native 
stock, with wide horns and huge bony 
frames. They go to the saladeros, or 
salting works, at about 5 or 6 years 
of age. There is a field in Corrientes 
for American tick-proof bulls to im- 
prove the native cattle. Good cattle 
thrive in southern Corrientes and 
some day doubtless will over all of 
the Province. 
Chaco. 

Beyond the River Parana, which, 
at the city of Corrientes is much larg- 
er than the Mississippi at New Or- 
leans, lies the Chaco, an immense new 
region of timber and open _ glades, 
with a little agriculture beginning, 
but practically no live stock. There 
is no probability of much immediate 
development of a live stock industry 
in that region, although it grows good 
cotton, oranges, and various tropical 
products. Coming southward, through 
Santa Fe, are areas of maize lands 
where sheep have been driven out 
to a very great extent. The Province 
of Santa Fe has 1,992,110 sheep. Their 
numbers may decrease here steadily, 
though the number of cattle, now 
2,639,480, will increase, no doubt, ow- 
ing to the laying down of lands to al- 
falfa. 

In Pampa Central, the 5,000,000 
sheep are decreasing, due to the com- 
ing in‘of agriculture. Cattle, on the 
other hand, are likely to increase, as 
it is a great alfalfa-growing region. 





Canada humiliated the United 
States by rejecting our Reciprocity 
Treaty. She taught us a lesson we 
should not soon forget. A Nation 
which fails to protect its own mar- 
kets, will not long have any to pro- 
tect. 





A tariff for revenue means that our 
Government is to become a pawn 
broker, trading off the industries of 
America in order to scoop a few dol- 
lars into its Treasury by importing 
foreign merchandise, 





















































TOPS 


The word “tops” is very common in 
all textile literature as it represents 
one of the first important transition 
stages between grease wool and fin- 
ished cloth. Tops is a term frequent- 
ly used by the wool buyer, and must, 
therefore, be of interest to the wool 
grower. The price of wool in some 
measure depends upon its fitness for 
top making. 


We have two kinds of wool manu- 
facturing—the carded manufactur- 
ing, and the worsted manufacturing. 
In the carded process the wool is not 
combed or made into tops before it is 
spun into yarn, but is simply carded 
by being run through a machine 
known as the carder. This machine 
consists of a number of cylinders of 
different diameters, which run _ at 
varying speeds and in opposite direc- 
tions. The cylinders are covered 
with countless numbers of fine teeth 
set in a foundation of leather. The 
wool is passed over these cylinders 
until it spreads out in an even, thin, 
gauze-like sheet, in which condition 
it leaves the machine in the form of a 
light fluffy rope, with the fibers ly- 
ing in every direction. After the 
wool leaves the machine in this form 
it is known as carded wool and when 
it is made into yarn by the cardin¢e 
process this large rope is merely 
drawn down to a smaller size but the 
fibers are left in their disarranged 
condition, some lying longitudinal, 
some crosswise and some horizontal, 
just as they would be if a bunch of 
wool was carelessly mussed with the 
hand. When yarn is made this rope 
is merely twisted, and of course as 
the fibers are crisscrossed they ad- 
here to one another and make a yarn. 
In carding wool a small amount of 
waste is produced known as card 
waste. This ordinarily represents 
about 11-2 per cent of the scoured 
wool that was passed over the cards. 
This waste is the shortest fibers of 
the wool as well as the seeds and veg- 
etable fibers and such other dirt as 
has remained after scouring. Of 
course this waste is not a total loss, 
for the wool in it is valuable and it 
sells at about 40 per cent of the price 
of scoured wool. 


The worsted process of manufac- 
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turing is decidedly different from 
the carded process. In the manufac- 
ture of worsted yarn the carded wool 
must be passed through combing ma- 
chines until all the fibers lay parallel 
to each other. We have seen how the 
carded manufacturer made his yarn 
from fibers that lie in every direc- 
tion, but now the worsted man takes 
the wool and combs and re-combs it 
until every fiber lies in the same di- 
rection. After this has been accom- 
plished the wool comes from the 
combs in the form of a large contin- 
uous rope, about two inches in diam- 
eter, which is known as tops. 


In combing wool a waste is pro- 
duced known as the noils. Noils are 
valuable and sell at 65 per cent of the 
value of the scoured wool from which 
they were made. They are bought by 
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the carded woolen manufacturer and 
used for clothing purposes, and for 
this purpose are about as valuable as 
scoured wool. The amount of noils 
that are produced vary somewhat 
with the grade of wool that is being 
combed. The more short fibers the 
wool contains the greater will be the 
percentage of this waste. As a rule 
about 15 per cent of noils are taken 
out of average Western staple wool. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the 
longer the fiber of wool the more eas- 
ily it may be combed and the less 
waste it will yield in combing. Wool 
to be successfully combed on English 
machines must be two and one-half 
inches long. However, by the French 





process a shorter wool can be combed, 
but this process is not extensively 
used in the United States. From the 
above it will be seen that the man 
who makes woolen goods by the card- 
ed process can use wool of very short 
fiber or of long fiber, but the man 
who makes goods by the worsted pro- 
cess must have long fibered combing 
wool. The short fibered wool, there- 
fore, goes to the carded manufacturer 
and usually sells at from 6 cents to 
10 cents per scoured pound less than 
the long fibered wool. While wool 
that is only two and one-half inches 
long may be combed into tops, yet 
the longer it is the more easily it 
may be combed, and the less will be 
the waste incident to combing... Years 
ago a wool could not be combed unless 
it was three and one-half inches long, 
but improvement in machinery is 
bringing the shorter wool within the 
zone of the comb. 

We have seen that tops was a defin- 
ite fixed quantity, representing one of 
the scientific processes of wool man- 
ufacture. In fact, tops are so fixed 
in quantity that they are bought and 
sold on the foreign stock exchanges as 
is done here with wheat and corn in 
Wall Street. In this country, how- 
ever, neither wool nor tops have been 
cealt with on the stock exchanges, 
and this, undoubtedly, is a desirable 
condition that should be pernetuated. 

In foreign countries it is the prac- 
tice of certain firms to confine,their 
entire business to top making. In 
this country the manufacturers ot 
cloth or yarn generally also make 
their own tops. The cost of making 
a pound of tops varies somewhat, due 
to the character of the wool being 
used, but it ranges between 4 cents 
and 9 cents per pound, being highest 
of course for the finest grades of 
wool. 

As before stated, all wool used by 
the worsted manufacturer must first 
be made into tops before the yarn can 
be made. In 1909 237,000,000 pounds 
of domestic wool was used by our ton 
makers, while but 73,000,000 pounds 
of domestic wool was used by the 
carded woolen manufacturers. As 
above stated, wool suitable for ton 
making generally sells from 6 cents 
to 10 cents per pound more than 
wools suitable for carding. It must, 
therefore, be important from the 
standpoint of the wool grower to 
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strive to produce wool of sufficient 
length of staple so that the top maker 
may be able to use it. 

In the Western country a 
quantity of short fibered wool is pro- 
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duced. This, unfortunately, falls 
into the hands of the carded woolen 
manufacturer without meeting the 
competition of the worsted manufac- 
turer. Hence, the price is lowered. 
The production of long fibered wool 
may not be possible on all the ranges 
of the United States, but beyond a 
doubt the area which will not produce 
such wool is limited in extent. One 
of the reasons why we produce so 
much short-fibered wool is the care- 
lessness of the average wool grower in 
selecting his rams. Many of them 
have selected rams because they were 
cheap and have paid but little atten- 
tion to their quality. The use of such 
rams has resulted in the production 
of a larger supply of short clothing 
wool than can be consumed in the 
United States. Therefore, its relative- 
ly lower price. What our growers 
should do in the short wool districts 
is endeavor to add one-half inch to 
the length of the fiber, and this will 
add about 10 cents to the value of the 
scoured pound. * 





THE WOOL SUPPLY PROBLEM. 

With practically two-thirds of the 
domestic clip already out of dealers’ 
hands, manufacturs have begun in 
earnest to survey the world’s supply 
of wool, for before another domestic 
clip comes to market the lightweight 
goods for Spring and Summer and 
practically all of the heavy weight 
goods for the Fall and Winter of 
1913-’14 must be provided for. More- 
over this must be done with 95,000,- 
000 million people clamoring for 
clothes and no surplus stocks of 
manufactured goods from which to 
draw. Furthermore England and the 
Continent will undoubtedly be strong 
competitors in the world’s markets 
for raw material, notwithstanding 
a somewhat adverse lightweight sea- 
son this Svring and Summer. 

A study of the world’s sunvlies of 
wool is not so encouraging this year 
as has generally been the case. Aus- 
tralia’s new clip, just beginning to 
come to market is not only very de- 
fective on account of a prolonged 
drouth which occured during the 
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lambing season but is also estimated 
to be from 45 to 90 million pounds 
short, or about 15 per cent less than 
last year’s supply at the highest esti- 
mate. 

According to the latest advices 
from New Zealand, the clip there will 
not be especially different from last 
year so far as the quantity produced 
is concerned, while the condition is 
expected to be fully up to the average. 

Early reports from South America 
also indicate about an average clip 
in size, while the condition of the 
clip, taking the Continent as a whole, 
promises to be fairly good. 

The English clin this year showed 
a shortage of some 30,000,000 pounds 
on account of adverse weather and 
flock conditions. 

Of this year’s domestic clin, little 
that is not history can be said. Suf- 
fice it to say that conservative es- 
timates (lighter shrinkage being al- 
lowed) show a ten per cent short- 
age and the clip in this country for 
the year will hardly run over 290,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Thus it would seem that South 
Africa, where the sheep is ranvidly 
taking the place of the lion, from 
which we imported very little wool 
this year or any other, must be the 
chief hope of an increase in the supply 
or raw wool for the world’s market 
and this can hardly take care of the 
shortage everywhere else in evidence. 

A comparison of the imports of 
Classes I and II wool during the past 
eight years, ending June 30th, as 
compared with the domestic clins (as 
estimated by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers) for those 
years is of interest in this connection: 


Domestic 
Year Production Imports 
oh: re 290,000,000 86,760,993 
co ss SS See = 318,547,900 52,561,313 
| 321,362,750 143,207,213 
i. see ee 328,110,749 164,533,252 
RS 55a einidinte 311,138,321 59,130,843 


The increase in imports of clothing 
wools this year as against the fiscal 
year of 1911 is apparent from the 
above figures, but they do not give so 
accurate an idea of the rate at which 
these wools are being imported as 
does a comparison of the August im- 
ports this year and last from the 
Bradford Consular District, the value 
in August 1912 being (approximate- 
ly) $952,165 as against $103,110 in 
August 1911.—Commercial Bulletin. 
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BLACK 
LEAF40 


A Concentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
juaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE, By Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of “sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, ‘Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40” has better “‘last- 
ing’’ properties than has ‘even our 
“Black Leaf’’ Extract. Is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about one-twelfth the shipping 
weight. This means a big saving in 
handling—especially over rough 
roads. One case of ten 10% pound 
tins may be carried in a buggy, gross 
weight only 150 pounds, yet produc- 
ing 7,170 gallons of “Official” 
wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, ““Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous 
to sheep and goats at the Official Di- 
lution. 

“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for. 
Official Dippinges of Seahhy Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE: 


1016 Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


2% Ib. can, $3.25—makes 170 
gallons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


1% Ib. can, $0.85. makes 84 


gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine”’ 


These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 

If you cannot thus obtain “Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 

Mannfactured by 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. U. §S. A. 


——, 


—— 
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WOOL BALING 


The matter of baling wool is one 
that is being given considerable at- 
tention by the officers of the National. 
When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handed down its decision re- 
ducing the rates on wool it provided 
that the rate on baled wool should 
be 15 per cent lower than the rate 
on sacked wool. In effect, this would 
make a rate on baled wool from much 
of the Western territory about 20 
cents per hundred lower than the sack 
rate. An item of this size, of course, 
deserves considerable attention, and 
in order to bring the greatest economy 
into our business, it should be taken 
advantage of if it may be proved 
practical. 

In the United States it has been the 
custom in preparing domestic wools 
to sack them, and baling has not ob- 


tained to any considerable extent. 
There is a well founded objection 
against baled wool interposed by the 
manufacturer and in some instances 
by the dealer. As wool comes from 
a band of sheep it will not all be of 
one grade, even though the sheep may 
be of one breed. That is to say, from 
a flock of half breed sheep, we would 
naturally expect to obtain all half- 
blood wool, but this is not the case. 
Such a flock yields probably 70 or 80 
per cent of half blood wool, the bal- 
ance being made up of wool grading 
above half-blood and of wool grad- 
ing below half-blood. When we refer 
to grading the wool it merely means 
the separation of these different 
grades into packages by themselves. 
Thus the half-blood wool would go in 
one package, the three-eighths-blood 
in another, and the quarter-blood in 
another. 


When wool is sold upon the range 
it is not graded. Therefore the sacks 
go to the Eastern commission houses 
where in many instances they are 
opened and the wool graded according 
to market standards. Each grade is 
then re-sacked and sold to the manu- 
facturer according to his require- 
ments. Of course, all Western wool 
is not graded by the dealer for some 
is sold in the original bags. However, 
many of the best mills now only buy 
graded wool for they have contracted 
to produce certain qualities of cloth 
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and must therefore buy different 
grades of wool in order to be able to 
produce this. 

It is this failure to grade our 
wool that seems to offer at the pre- 
sent time the greatest objection to bal- 
ing it. When wool is sacked by us- 
ual Western methods the density of 
the wool in the sack ranges from four- 
teen to sixteen pounds ver cubic foot, 
but when wool is baled the compres- 
sion is decidedly greater and hence 
the density is likewise greater, and 
in some instances may be double that 
of sacked wool. It will at,once be 
seen that where wool is compressed to 
great density by baling, that such 
compression when the bale is ovened 
at the mill or commission house inter- 
fers in some measure with the pro- 
per grading and sorting of the fleece. 
Baled wool is somewhat harder to tear 
apart, and esvecially in the Winter 
when it becomes frozen grading may 
offer considerable difficulties. So 
that many of the Eastern wool dealers 
figure that baled wool is not worth 
as much to them as sacked wool for 
the reason that the grading and sort- 
ing process will be more expensive. 
Then again, wool that has been com- 
pressed to a great density does not 
open up as well as wool which has 
been compressed to a lesser density. 
These are the objections to baling 
wool. 


Above we have referred to grading, 
but the question of sorting, an en- 
tirely different one, is also effected 
by the baling process. Sorting of 
wool means that the individual fleeces 
of a certain grade are taken and sort- 
ed. That is, the bellies, legs, necks 
are all removed from their fleece, and 
each placed in a separate package. 
The reason for this is that the wool 
from one part of the body is not 
usually of the same fineness or of the 
same quality as the wool from another 
portion of the body. Therefore, for 
the manufacturer of better grades of 
goods nearly all wool is not only 
graded, but also sorted. ‘It will be 
apparent that baled wool will not sort 
as readily as sacked wool because as 
above stated it has been compressed to 
a greater density and it is therefore 
more difficult to separate the portions 
of the individual fleece. 


Nearly all foreign wool is baled. 
Australia, South America and South 





Africa all bale their wool and ship 
it in a baled condition to London, 
and the American importers always 
buy baled wool. One might ask why 
foreign wool that has been baled is 
more acceptable to them than domes- 
tic wool that has been baled. The 
reason is very apparent. The 
Australian wool grower has the re- 
putation, and he deserves it, of put- 
ting up his wool in the most approved 
manner. When his sheep are shorn, 
all of his wool is graded at the shear- 
ing shed and then all of the grades 
are again sorted. When it is baled 
the bellies, legs, and necks of each 
grade are baled separately. There- 
fore, the importer when he buys 
Australian wool is buying a wool 
which in all instances requires no 
grading and in most instances re- 
quires no sorting. 


Wool baling is an extremely simple 
process and one which is little if any, 
more expensive than wool sacking. 
Wool balers are very simple machines 


which sell at a low price. We have 
before us catalogues of wool balers 
from Australia and a baler estimated 
to handle the clip of twenty thousand 
sheep costs $85.00, and requires a 
space for operation eight feet square. 
Such a machine weighs 1200 pounds 
and is operated by a single man. It 
consists of two boxes that are filled 
with woo! upon the ground. After 
filling, the top box is raised by double 
gearing and the power is applied in 
such a manner that one man is able 
to exert a pressure estimated at thirty 
tons. It is said that one man can 
with this machine compress a bale 
of wool of about 400 pounds in weight 
in three or four minutes. Smaller 
presses capable of handling the fleece 
from two or three thousand sheep can 
be brought as low as $70.00, and the 
large machine presses which are 
operated by gasoline power are sold 
at about $150.00. It will therefore be 
seen that the baling of wool is an in- 
expensive process and were it deemed 
advisable to bale our wool would offer 
more than one economy as a result. 
In the first place the labor required 
would be no greater, second, the 
freight rate would be 15 per cent 
lower, and third, the cost of sacks 
would be reduced fully 50 per cent. 
All of which are items of importance 
to the wool grower. However, as 
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long as the present method of prepar- 
ing our fleece for market obtains, it 
will be impractical to bale our West- 
ern wools. We are not yet ready to 
establish the grading and sorting of 


wools at the shearing shed, and it may | 


be a considerable time before such a 
process could be established, or before 
it would be desirable to establish it, 
and until such time comes wool baling 
will not find very extensive use in 
the United States. There may be, 
however, instances where our wool 
could be profitably baled and we call 
the attention of the growers to this 
possibility in the hope that those who 
are properly situated may prepare to 
avail themselves of its advantages. 
One advantage which will come from 
the proper preparation of our fleece 
and the baling of our wool will be that 
it will invite into the primary mar- 
ket the competition of the Eastern 
manufacturer who will then be able 
to buy a certain definite line of wool. 





PURE SHOE LAW. 


Recently the State of Louisiana 
enacted a pure shoe law to be ef- 
fective January 1, 1913. The law 
provides that manufacturers who use 
leather board, straw board, leather- 
oid, fibre board, horn fibre, or other 
substances concealed in parts of the 
shoe must mark the shoe plainly 
showing of what it is made, or be 
convicted of a misdemeanor. 

This is a wise piece of legislation, 
but how much more important and 
useful it would have been had a pure 
cloth law instead of a pure shoe law 
been enacted. 





FOREIGN MEAT PRICES. 


A Consular Report states that for 
1.1 pounds of mutton in Paris the 
price has advanced from 17 cents in 
1910 to 26 cents in 1911. 


In Lyons, France, the price of 2.2 
pounds of mutton has advanced from 
24 cents in 1900 to 50 cents in 1911. 

The average retail price of mutton 
per pound in fifty-one German cities 
was 18.4 cents in 1909, 18.9 cents 
in 1910, and 19.9 cents in 1911. The 
Same report shows horse meat re- 
tailing in the same cities at an aver- 
age of 8.4 cents per pound during 
1911, 
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ave for Sale 


600 


two year olds, 


1,500 


yearling Rams 


also 


1,200 


yearling Ewes. 


All pure bred Ram- 
bouillet, large, well 
covered. The wool and 
mutton kind. 


CHAS. A. 
KIMBLE 


Hanford, Cal. 


A ME RICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 





Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being re 
ceived for Vol. XII of the Flock Rec- 
ord. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation and printed matter. A postal 
card will bring it. Write to-day. 





M. C. RING, President, 
Neillsville, Wis. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago 8t., Coldwater, Mich. 














AMERICAN & DELAINE-ME- 
RINO RECORD ASS’N. 





This Association annually publishes 

the increase of the flocks, keeping the 

lineage by name and number of every 
animal so recorded. 


Ss. M. CLEAVER, é 
Delaware, Ohio. 














NATIONAL LINCOLN AS8SO- 
CIATION 





Organized 1891 under laws of Michi- 
gan. Capital stock, $5,000.00 


Vols. I, II and III for sale by Secre- 
tary. Price 25c per copy to mem- 
bers. Information regarding Lincoln 
sheep and this association promptly 
furnished on application to Secretary. 





R. O. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 
3ERT SMITH, Secty., Charlotte, Mich. 









































AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 





The largest live stock association in 

the world. For rules, list of mem- 

bers, blanks, or any other informa- 
tion, address the Secretary. 


J. C. DUNCAN, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 





J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 






























































CROSS-BRED EWES 


J. L. S., of Pine, Oregon, asks the 
following: “I have a band of very 
fine halfblood Lincoln-Merino lambs, 
and thought of keaping the ewe end 
over. Many of the sheepmen here 
claim that halfblood ewes cannot be 
herded on the range and will prove 
very light shearers. Can you tell 
me whether many sheepmen make a 
practice of running halfbloods on the 
range?” 

The above inquiry represents a ques- 
tion that it troubling the minds of 
a great many Western sheepmen at 
this particular time. Many of them 
have been running nothing but 
straight Merino ewes on the range 
and in the forests and have naturally 
come to believe that they are the only 
successful sheep under such condi- 
tions. To this supposition is added 
the widespread rumor that it is im- 
possible to herd anything but straight 
Merinos in the range country. The 
writer knows of hundreds of thous- 
ands of halfblood Merinos, the 
coarse end being either Lincolns or 
Cotswolds, that are being run all over 
the Western range country most 
successfully. Many of these men 
who have for some years been handl- 
ing halfbloods report that while they 
require a wider range and do more 
traveling, they are just as easy to 
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herd and handle as are the Merinos, 
after one understands them. Of 
course it is impossible to herd half- 
blood sheep as closely as the Merinos, 
but there is no occasion for such 
close herding when either the sheep 
or the condition of the range is con- 
sidered. Too close herding of sheep 
has been one of the causes that has 
brought about injury to the range 
or forest where such injury has been 
noticed. The successful sheepman 
has been the one who has employed 
the herder who would give the shee» 
the widest possible range and the 
least possible amount of herding. The 
halfbloods can be successfully herded 
over a great majority of the Western 
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range country and will in most in- 
stances give a larger return both in 
wool and lambs than will the straight 
Merino. It will be found that the 
lamb from a halfblood ewe is decided- 
ly hardier and more thrifty than one 
from the straight Merino, and _ in 
addition to this, a much larger per- 
centage of lambs will be saved. Of 
course it goes without. saying that 
these lambs will have a greater mut- 
ton value than would be if their 
dams were straight Merinos. 

What is true of the lamb applies 
with equal force to the wool. The 
quantity obtained will be as great, 
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and in most instances greater, and 
the shrinkage thereof will be decided- 
ly less. In other words, the half- 
blood will produce a larger amount 
of scoured wool, and this regulates 
the price, than will the straight Me 
rino. 

The writer has been over the coun- 
try in the vicinity of Pine, Oregon, 
and thinks it is ideally adapted to the 
running of halfblood ewes, and that 
the range in that section offers no 
serious objection. The sheenmen of 
the West have been producing an 
oversupply of short-stapled Merino 
wool, such as it known as clothing 
wool, and for such wool they have 
never received its full market value, 
and probably never will. Be it known, 
that 75 per cent of the wool imvorted 
into the United States in 1909 graded 
nelow halfbloods. Ths can mean but 
one thing—that we already are pro- 
ducing all of the ordinary Merino 
wool the country demands and we 
are failing to produce anything like 
an adequate supply of auarterblood, 
three-eighthblood and halfblood wool. 
The imports prove this. Of course, 
a considerable quantity of straight 
Merino wool is imported each year, 
but it represents the finer counts, of 
which but a small supply is produced 
in the United States. 


We do not mean by this criticism 
that the Merino sheep can be aban- 
doned. It must always form the 
foundation of the Western flocks, but 
we do mean that many men are run- 
ning a class of Merino ewes that are 
not suited to the production of a de- 
sirable quality of either wool or mut- 
ton, both of which must receive con- 
siderable attention in the future. 


Wool growers who are interested 
in the production of wool and mut- 
ton can find much interesting read- 
ing in the Report of the Tariff Board 
dealing with the conditions in Argen- 
tine and Australasia. Originally, the 
pure Merino had possession of these 
countries. But the transition to the 
crossbred has been so rapid that it 
is reported that 80 per cent of the 
sheep of the Argentine Republic are 
now crossbreds; about 80 per cent of 
the sheep of New Zealand are cross- 
breds, and between 15 and 20 per 
cent of the sheep of Australia are 
crossbreds, and the tendency towards 
the crossbred has been very rapid in 
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LONDON WOOL SALES 


Great Britain is the wool exchange 
of the world. Every country with 
sufficient wool to export sends it here 
to be sold, because there is no import 
duty to increase its cost when landed 
or hamper it in any way whatever. 
Market organization is_ excellent, 
while the huge turnover makes the 
selling expenses extremely low. Ship- 
ping facilities are unique, and ocean 
freight so low that it only costs Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 1 cent per 
pound, and other wool growing coun- 
tries proportionately less. Buyers 
from every part of the world flock 
there, consequently competition is ex- 
ceptionally keen and the highest av- 
erage prices always realized. Indi- 
rectly, British wool markets have a 
great influence on the wool markets 
of other countries, while the Colonial 
Wool Sales in particular directly rule 
the wool markets of the world. 

The great Colonial Wool Sales are 
held six times a year in the wool ex- 
change on Coleman Street, London. 
These important sales occupy from 
ten to fifteen days and take place 
about the middle of each of the fol- 
lowing months: January, March, 
May, July, September and November. 
Originally, the descriptive name was 
quite correct as the only wool sold 
there came from British possessions, 
but now the term is somewhat mis- 
leading as large quantities of similar 
wools are sent there from Punta Are- 
nas and various other places. The 
system of selling differs in certain de- 
tails from wool sales held elsewhere 
in England, hence we often hear of 
the “Coleman Street Style” or “Sim- 
ilar to Coleman Street’? whenever ex- 
cited bidding becomes embarrassing 
to auctioneers at smaller and less im- 
portant sales. 

Coleman Street, to a wool buyer or 
seller in any part of the world, means 
as much if not more than Wall Street 
does to an American stock broker. 
Merchants, manufacturers, brokers 
and wool growers never utter the 
words “Coleman Street”’ without feel- 
ings of interest, either excitement, 
anxiety, impatience, disappointment, 
depression or relieved pleasure. Not 
even those who are indirectly connect- 
ed with raw wool can afford to ignore 
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the doings of Coleman Street, while 
wool growers in a small way are al- 
ways better posted and sell their clips 
to better advantage by studying the 
forecasts and watching the move- 
ments of that market. The immediate 
and direct influence of prices at Cole- 
man Street affects Merinos and cross- 
breds only, but the indirect influence 
of that market is always more or less 
felt in other wools before the end of 
the season. 


From our previous knowledge and 
also our recent investigation of the 


Colonial Wool Sales in London, we 
find comparatively little similarity to 
auction sales of other kinds connected 
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with agricultural produce. Every- 
thing is so intricate when studied 
carefully, that even a graphic de- 
scription on paper would convey very 
little information to anyone unfamil- 
iar with it. The huge turnover, ex- 
cited bidding, furiously quick selling 
and intense eagerness, added to the in- 
ternational character of the sellers 
and buyers peculiar to a free market, 
together with the universal influence 
of that market on the value of wool 
at that moment, all combine to make 
these sales unique in many ways. 

A brief description of the system of 
conducting the Colonial Wool sales in 


London may be useful to intending ex- 
porters. The wool from Australia, 
Africa and elsewhere, either washed 
or greasy, is skirted and classed be- 
fore packing and arrives in com- 
pressed bales, consigned to certain 
brokers. Ships are unloaded at some 
of the various wharves and the bales 
are stored in large warehouses in that 
vicinity. Each of the sales is always 
held in the same month, year after 
year, the exact date of the opening day 
being fixed some time in advance and 
advertised in the usual way. Cata- 
logues are printed and issued by the 
brokers the day before the sale. As 
soon as an intending buyer secures a 
catalogue he proceeds to the ware- 
houses where the wool is stored and 
placed ready for inspection. One bale 
of each lot is cut open to enable any- 
one to pull out sufficient wool for 
careful examination. The intending 
buyer after a close examination of 
the wool, makes notes in his catalogue 
to guide him in bidding during the 
sale next day. 

The sale takes place in one large 
room in the wool exchange on Cole- 
man Street, some distance from the 
warehouses where the wool is stored. 
Selling begins at 4 o’clock precisely. 
The room is constructed similar to an 
amphitheatre, all the seats facing the 
auctioneer’s desk and rising abruptly 
towards the back, so that each row of 
intending buyers may see and be seen 
distinctly. Auctioneer, broker and 
clerk take their respective seats at 
the desk, while press reporters are 
also seated at the front in the extreme 
right and left corners. The densely 
packed audience is as quiet and sober 
as a church congregation,-with the 
exception of a keen, eager look in 
their eyes indicating the intensity of 
suppressed excitement within. The 
moment the first lot is called out, 
they burst forth in one wild chorus of 
yells and howls, and may continue 
shouting and gesticulating in a fran- 
tic manner until that particular lot is 
knocked down. For a fraction of a 
minute there is dead silence again un- 
til you can almost hear your heart 
beat. In that brief moment the buy- 
er’s name and the price of the lot has 
been recorded. Suddenly the subdued 
but clear metallic voice sounds the 
next number from the desk and im- 
mediately a dozen or more excited bid- 
ders leap to their, feet, shouting 
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louder than before and continue those 
hideous-yells and frantic movements 
for about twenty seconds until that lot 
is knocked down and so on. Excite- 
ment on the stock exchange is tame 
compared with it, whilst the excite- 
ment at a heated election meeting is 
mere child’s play compared with the 
terrific eagerness displayed here. We 
met an Australian coming out one af- 
ternoon and he said: “We call our 
wool sales in Sydney the dog fight, 
but this is the world’s menagerie 
turned loose.” 

Most of this pandemonium is made 
by foreigners, but the usually excit- 
able Frenchman is by no means the 
worst. Strange as it may seem the 
generally stolid German is the most 
impetuous buyer of all, and yells and 
shouts louder than all the others. The 
Frenchman: has a knack of starting 
off quickly, and his characteristic ges- 
tures readily catch the eye of the 
auctioneer. The Englishman is usu- 
ally found a row or two further back, 
and although he is less excited and 
less noisy, he has a way of elbowing 
himself forward beyond others in the 
same row, and, thrusting his rolled 
catalogue upwards like a conductor’s 
baton, he also succeeds in attracting 
attention. The American, always 
frowning with the hard set expression 
of a Roman Gladiator, generally 
jumps up on his seat and “hollers,”’ 
not so loud as the German by any 
means but just loud enough, and he is 
frequently the highest bidder. Like 
the Englishman, he is always keen on 
choice lots. The Englishman, with 
large export orders on hand for high 
class goods, must have a certain high 
grade quality to produce a certain fin- 
ish. The American wants the pick of 
Australia because he has plenty of 
low grade crossbred wool at home and 
something better is required for 
blending. Americans buy very little 
scoured wool, but they are large buy- 
ers of fine wools in the grease. Light 
shrinking wool is of vital importance 
to them, and whenever they over-bid 
European buyers you may be. sure 
they have figured on that lot shrink- 
ing less than 50 per cent. Germans 
and Frenchmen usually favor the fin- 
er grades, while Belgians are keen on 
smaller lots of the same description. 

About four huge catalogues belong- 
ing to different selling brokers are 
Cleared in one afternoon. Fresh oc- 
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cupants take their places at the desk 
as each broker’s catalogues are 
cleared. Auctioneers on this conti- 
nent who flatter themselves as being 
great “hustlers” should visit ‘“Cole- 
man Street” and get an eyeopener in 
quick selling, because it is quite a 
common thing to see 100 lots sold in 
fifteen minutes. Frequently, these 
lots will average upwards of 18,000 
pounds each. 

The Wool Exchange in Sydney is 
run on the same lines ag the sales in 
London but considering the large 
quantities offered, the attendance is 
comparatively small. Important 
sales are also held in Melbourns, Gee- 
‘ong, Adelaide, and Brisbane. 

In New Zealand they have six sales 
during the months of November and 
December, which is the regular sell- 
ing season. These are held in Wel- 
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lington, Napier, Christchurch, Nel- 
son, Timaru and Ivercargill. 

The Australian wool sales were 
originally held with the idea that the 
grower, in disposing of his wool, 
should be free from _ responsibility 
and should realize upon his work as 
soon as possible. During the past ten 
years, however, there has often been 
considerable difference between the 
prices in Sydney and those in Lon- 
don, so that the grower has some- 
times actually realized less by selling 
at home. Greater competition in Lon- 
don and the fact that many varieties 
can be sold which are often unmarket- 
able in Australia has caused large 
quantities to be resold in London to 
the advantage of the speculator. In 
1906 especially, several lots were re- 
sold in London at an enhanced value 
of 20 per cent. Choice lots and 
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scarce quantities of certain classes, 
required early in the season, are gen- 
erally in strong demand at the Sydney 
Exchange, and buyers from America, 
France, Germany, Belgium, England 
and even Japan are found there, 
eagerly speculating in keen competi- 
tion. In 1909 and 1910, the amount 
of wool sold in Sydney increased very 
much, and this increase is likely to 
continue in future for certain variet- 
ies. It is estimated that nearly 75 per 
cent of the wool clip of Australia is 
now sold at the centres of production. 

Most of the large growers, however, 
continue to ship direct to London so 
that the most important portion of 
Australasian wool will always be sold 
there, not to mention the occasional 
large consignment resold. This, add- 
ed to the yearly increasing quantity 
of fine wools from other countries, 
places Coleman Street in an impreg- 
nable position, and there is every indi- 
cation that London prices will con- 
tinue to rule the wool markets of the 
world to a greater extent than ever. 





MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY. 


The Minnesota Wool Growers As- 
sociation was organized three years 
ago. The first association, a local af- 
fair, was started at Lakeville, and the 
success of same led to the organization 
of the Minnesota Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. The chief promoters were 
Magnus Brown, F. A. Thomas, A. L. 
Sayers and others. 

The first year 18,000 pounds of 
wool was handled; second year, 45,- 
000 pounds; third year, 180,000 
pounds; and this year is expected to 
exceed 250,000 pounds. Surely a fine 
showing for those in charge. 

When we arrived we found some 
nine or ten men working, under the 
direction of President Brown, of the 
Wool Growers Association, and Pres- 
ident Sayers, of the Minnesota Wool 
Growers Warehouse Company. They 
were busily engaged preparing a car 
of wool for shipment.. 

The wool had been received from 
members of the Association all over 
this and neighboring States (by the 
way, the membership of the Associa- 
tion has now passed the 500 mark, 
and it is confidently expected it will 
be doubled during the coming year) 
and they were busy unsacking, grad- 
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ing, weighing and re-sacking the wool. 
A buyer representing woolen mills in 
the East was doing the grading. a 

They had, during the day, shipped 
one car of 27,074 pounds to Boston 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Ass’n. 


ARIZONA 
HUGH CAMPBELL, Flagstaff 
OALIFORNIA 
F. A. BLLENWOOD, Red Bluff 
IDAHO 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, Spencer 
ILLINOIS 
W. W. BURCH, Chicago 
INDIANA 
J. E. WEBB, Southport 
IOWA 
Vv. G. WARNER, Bloomfield 
KENTUCKY 
W. T. CHILTON, Campbellsburg 
KANSAS 
E. E. HAZEN, Hiawatha 
MICHIGAN 
C. E. LOCKWOOD, Washington 
MINNESOTA " 
MAGNUS BROWN, Farmington 
MONTANA 
E. 0. SELWAY, Dillon 
NEBRASKA 
ROBERT TAYLOR, Abbott 
NEVADA 
THOMAS NELSON, Stone House 
NEW MEXICO 
H. F. LEE, Albuquerque 
OHIO 
8S. M. CLEAVER, Delaware 
OREGON 
GEORGE M’KNIGHT, Vale 
TEXAS 
B. L. CROUCH, San Antonio 
UTAH 
PETER CLEGG, Tooele 
VERMONT 
E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham 
WASHINGTON 
F. M. ROTHROCK, Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
8. C. GIST, Wellsburg 
WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR STERECKER, Manitowoc 
WYOMING 
J. A. DELFELDER, Wolton 











and at the close of day another car 
was ready for shipment. The price 
paid was 25 cents per pound for mer- 
chantable, and 22 cents for rejected. 
The freight, and commission 
amounting to 2 mills per pound, and 


storage fee of 3 mills per pound for 
three months, and 1 mill for each ad- 
ditional month, was deducted, and 
checks mailed to the shippers for bal- 
ance. 

The membership fee of the Associa- 
tion is $1 per member, and for local 
associations the fee is fixed at $5 per 
association. 

After the association was formed 
one great drawback was the lack of a 
proper building for storage purposes, 
but this obstacle has now been over- 
conie by the erection of a fine new 
modern warehouse, both fire-proof 
aad moisture- proof. 

This building was erected this 
Spring at a cost of some $3,500, and 
was built by the Minnesota Wool 
Growers Warehouse Company, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the State, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

The building occupies a command- 
ing position in the north part of the 
city, along the H. & D. Railway track. 
It is remote from all buildings and is 
one of the most beautiful of struc- 
tures. 

The size of the site is 180 feet track- 
age and 140 feet street front. The 
dimensions of the building are 40x60 
with fifteen-foot wall inside. 

The walls of the building are one 
foot thick—brick on the outside and 
a double hollow tile lining—making it 
absolutely moisture-proof. The floor 
is thirty-six inches thick and is of 
concrete with sand, gravel and 
crushed rock in the bottom, making 
this both fire and moisture proof. 

The root of the building is out of 
sight, so to speak, and is pronounced 
by State Architect John Boland to be 
one of the most perfect roofs ever 
constructed. The frame work is of 
steel, covered with two thicknesses of 
asbestos paper, with corrugated steel 
roofing from the United Steel Com- 
pany on top. This is absolutely fire 
proof. 

The window frames are of metal, 
and all doors are wood covered with 
heavy zinc. There are three on the 
track side and one opposite, all being 
of the sliding and self closing kind. 
Two doors are in the ends, large 
enough to drive into in unloading 
wool. 

The entire building 
fire-proof, moisture-proof and 
min-proof, 


is absolutely 
ver- 
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No insurance is carried, (none be- 
ing necessary) the cost of policy thus 
being saved for the share holders. 

If any insurance is desired it can 
be obtained at a very low cost. 

As the rush of the wool season is 
now about over, the Warehouse Com- 
pany would be pleased to consider any 
general warehouse business, such as 
pianos, autos, household goods, mer- 
chandise, fruit, potatoes, etc. For 
further information in regard to stor- 
age call un by vhone or write F. A. 
Thomas, E. L. Bogue or A. L. Sayers, 
warehousemen.—Leader (Lakeville, 
Minn). 





Chicago, September 23, 1912. 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER: 

We have your letter of recent 
date, contents of which we have care- 
fullv perused. Now, in regard to the 
condition of the market for dressed 
mutton, will say that we believe if 
there is any one thing-that will helo 
stimulate the demand for mutton 
would be for an association like yours 
to take the matter in question un 
with some of the leading naners in 
all of the leading cities, showing them 
the cost of mutton as comnared with 
beef and pnork. By doine this and 
vetting the actual condition before 
the general meat eaters, we believe 
it would have a great deal of effect. 

Yours truly, 
CLAY, ROBINSON & Co., 





SHEEP IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


According to a revort of the De- 
nartment of Agriculture for New 
South Wales, in the year 1910, there 
were in that State 514 individuals 
who owned from 10.000 to 20.000 
sheen each: 302, who owned from 
20.000 to 50.000 each: 61 owned from 
50.000 to 100.000 each: and 6 who 
owned over 100.000 sheen. During 
the same vear the number of flocks in- 
creased by 996. or slichtly more than 
4ner cent. All of this increase, how- 
ever, was found in flocks of wnder 
19,000. and the most of it in flocks 
of under 500 sheen. It is said that 
the increasing number of owners and 
the diminishing size of the flocks is 
due to the land beine taken un for 
grain farming in connection with the 
sheep husbandry as a side issue. 
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WOOL AND MUTTON 
DELAINE RAMBOUILLET 


2,900 Rams, Yearling 
and Iwo-Year Olds 


For 30 years our flock has been 
bred with the greatest care---with an 
eye to the production of wool and 
mutton from the same sheep. We 



































are now able to offer rams with a 
dense fleece of long staple wool, on a 
body of excellent mutton form. 


Our Rams Have a Future 


Write or call on 


‘Cunningham Sheep & Land 
Company 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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Registered Shropshire Rams & Ewes 
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Of the very best type and breeding. All sired by 
Imported Prize Winning English Rams 


In lots to suit purchaser. Write for prices and detailed information. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pine Ridge Farm 


L. M. Hartley Salem, lowa 








PURE CLOTH LAW. 


We published in the last issue the 
Pure Cloth Bill introduced in the 


House by Murdock of Kansas. This 
bill has received the unfavorable crit- 
icism.of nearly all the textile journals, 
as well as many manufacturers, all 
having taken the position that it is 
impossible to determine. the relative 
amount of new wool, shoddy, or wool 
wastes, that may be in a certain piece 
of cloth. Shoddy may be pure wool 
and its only difference from new wool 
is in the fact that its fibers are short 
and weak—the result of repeated use 
—therefore it answers the same chem- 
ical tests as new wool. 


Pure cloth bills have been the 
nightmare of textile manufacturers 
for twenty years and so far they have 
been able to prevent their passage. 
Some ten years ago Grosvenor of Ohio 
introduced a pure cloth bill in the 
. House, but it still lies dormant in 
some forgotten pigeon-hole. This w‘™ 
be the fate of the Murdock Bill unless 
an aroused sense of public indigna- 
tion forces its adoption. 

The textile papers that oppose a 
pure cloth law overlook the fact that 
the man who makes the cloth knows 
what he puts in it—and what he 
knows the Government can find out 
by placing an inspector in the mill to 


see just what goes into the cloth. 


However, in the absence of actual sup- 
ervision how ridiculous it sounds to 
say that shoddy and waste cannot be 
detected when in the cloth from 
new wools. Can it be possible that 
the $415,000,000 invested in wool 
manufacturing in this country rests 
upon such an unscientific and uncer- 
tain basis? How is it that the man 
who makes cloth of all new wool cost- 
ing 60 cents per scoured pound has 
been able to successfully compete with 
the man who uses shoddy costing but 
15 cents per pound. If it be true that 
shoddy goods cannot be told from new 
wool goods then we should pass a law 
prohibiting the importation into or 
manufacture of shoddy in this coun- 
try. 

Do we need a pure cloth law? In 
1909 our worsted manufacturers used 
in their wool goods 4,222,667 pounds 
of cotton and 3,350,788 pounds of 
shoddy and rags. Our carded woolen 
manufacturers used last year 15,801.,- 
394 pounds of cotton, 58,505,859 
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RAMS 


Rambouillets Cotswolds 











We have for sale a Jarge number of rams of both 
breeds. 
well wooled, and bred from the best stock obtainable. 


They are range raised, good size and condition, 
We 
offer them in lots to suit, and at prices that are big value 
for the money. 


We can also supply choice registered stock, rams 
and ewes, as good as grows, the kind that produces im- 
provement. A lifetime in the business, a country-wide ex- 
perience, a national reputatian for honorable dealing and 
sheep judgment, you are assured of the best value obtain- 


able for your money. 


Write, wire, or see, 


ROSCOE WOOD 
DOUGLAS, WYO. 





eee 





Hansen Rambouillets 


The quality of our Rambouillets is that of the best sel- 
lers for the range, and with our years of experience 
we know we are in position to give you stock hard to 
beat. With ewes ranging in weight close to 200 
pounds and shearing 18-pound fleeces of three to four 
and one-half inch staple, and rams weighing from 
225 to 300 pounds, you may be sure of first class se- 
lection from our flock. We offer this season 300 
Rams, yearlings and two-year-olds, and 200 two-year- 
old Ewes, all registered. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 
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pounds of shoddy and rags, 23,380,- 
298 pounds of wool waste and noils. 
Ourhosiery and knit goods industry 
used 75,416,023 pounds of cotton and 
16,000,000 pounds of shoddy and wool 
waste. Our felt goods industry used 
1,375,670 pounds of cotton and 3,600,- 
000 pounds of shoddy and wool waste. 
Therefore in our wool manufacturing 
industries there was used in 1909 97,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton, and 104,- 
800,000 pounds of shoddy, rags and 
wool wastes. Nearly, if not all of this 
was sold by the retailer as wool at 
wool prices. We do not complain 
about the use of this material, it was 
needed to clothe the people, but the 
people had the right to know when 
they bought it just what they were 
buying—a pure cloth law will give 
them that information. 





It is said that a Democrat hates 
sheep, we can understand how this 
is. The Democrats represent the 
view of the Southern cotton growing 
states and if wool growing was de- 
stroyed, cotton growing would be 
more profitable. 


EIGHT MONTHS’ FEEDER MOVEMENT. 


Below will be found the shipments 
of feeder cattle and feeder sheep from 
the five leading western markets for 
the first eight months of 1912 and 
the corresponding period of 1911. 

It will be noticed that all of the 
points in question show a decreased 
movement of cattle. The 1912 com- 
bined total was 759,235 head, a de- 
crease of 182,454 from the first eight 
months of 1911. Kansas City showed 
the heavest falline off, with a de- 
crease of nearly 82,000 head, Omaha 


came next with a loss of nearly 
52,000, and Chicago followed with a 
decrease of upward 24,000. 
Combined total shipments of feeder 
sheep and lambs for the first eight 
months of 1912 from the markets 
named below were 835,164 head, a 


net decrease of 2,539 from the same ° 


period of last year. However, the 
falling off was really greater than 
appears on paper. Many of the feed- 
ers reported by S. Omaha were really 
killers that went to the feed lots adja- 
cent to other markets, where they re- 
mained but a few days. 











FEEDER CATTLE MOVEMENT FOR EIGHT MONTHS. 
19 














Markets 12 1911 Increare Decease 
CD Yo ices Rind eae oak Seka 179,248 Senn. °° Zésiwer 24,117 
NE: CC eee 267,420 Seneee:. _. ‘ese sen 81,663 
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FEEDER SHEEP MOVEMENT FOR EIGHT MONTHS. 

Markets 1912 1911 Increase Decease 
CONNIE no scsi veesceceawer ees 219,046 7s . ere ee 6,297 
Tee A oo is oc ose bea re ee 148,615 70,80: Seneca 45,353 
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NE ee in sit ct a eeamoteads 835,164 A, ee Sr coe *2,539 


*Net decrease. 
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Williams & Co. 
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Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston Mass 


Western Office: 


Mclntyre Building, Salt Lake City,Utah 


Scours Out 


Ask Any Western 
-Merehant, 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STATISTICAL POSITION NEVER 
STRONGER. 


Many dealers are sold ahead for 
two to three months and in not a few 


cases those who have had the wool to 
offer are sold out for the season on a 
number of different grades. Seldom, 
perhaps never, have the Boston deal- 
ers owned so little wool on the first 
day of September as they have this 
year. Indeed, one large operator es- 
timates that nearly 75 per cent of the 
clip purchased by Boston houses this 
year has been disposed of already. 


Coupled with this situation is the 
further fact that rarely or never at 
so early a point in the season has the 
country been so thoroughly denuded 
of wool. Buyers closely in touch with 
the fleece wool section say that in 
Ohio and Michigan together, probably 
less than 1,500,000 pounds remains 
unsold. As for the territory section, 
one of the best known buyers states 
that he never saw. the Western states 
so thoroughly cleaned up as they are 
this year. The strength of the statis- 
tical situation will thus be at once 
manifest. 
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One very significant feature of the 
market lies in the fact that the big 
factors, although almost all of them 
have been steady and large buyers 
consider wool a good property to own, 
even at current values. 

Trading for the week has been well 
distributed so far as grades go, in- 
cluding fine and crossbred foreign 
wools and about everything in domes- 
tics, including naturally a large pro- 
portion of territories both original 
and graded. 

The railroads are making much 
better deliveries than they were a 
fortnight or so back, but even at that 
arrivals are none too free to allow 
dealers to make desired showings. 
However, the chief worry of the deal- 
ers now is not the receipt of wools 
but the problem of getting out the 
wools bought as promptly as_ pos- 
sible-—Commercial Bulletin. 





Through an error of the printers 
the statement of cost for maintaining 
our sheep industry as presented on 
the cover page was made to read one 
hundred and fifty million instead of 
one hundred and fifteen million, as 
determined by the Tariff Board. 





One of our advertisers in Montana 
writes: “We sold 200 head of 
through our advertisement in 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER the 
week it was published.” 

Another of our advertisers 
“T have sold about 700 rams thi 
my advertisement in The NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER. 


ams 
The 


first 


ays: 





CROSS BREEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


The evident lack of purpose exhib- 
ited by many of our sheep breeders 
has led the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry to make extensive 
experiments in crossing the differen’ 
breeds of sheep for the purpose of de 
termining just what cross may be bes' 


‘ suited for the production of mutton 


lambs under range conditions. W 
learn that the Department has pur- 
chased bucks of several different 
breeds and will mate them with Me- 
rino ewes, shipping the lambs to mar- 
ket next Fall. The experiments we 
understand are to be made in Wyom- 
ing, under such conditions as obtain 
over the range country, and therefore 
they should prove of great value to 
our sheep breeders. 









William E. Jones 
Frank W. Hallowell 


W. M. MARSTON, 
J. R. EDGHEILL, 


William Ellery 
Gordon Donald 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL | 


252 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Salt Lake Office 


McIntyre Building, SALT LAKE CITY 


t Agents. 


J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho. 
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MERCHANTS 


116-122 Federal Street 


Boston Mass. 
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THE 


CUSTOMS OF 2,000 YEARS AGO FOL- 
LOWED BY FLOCK TENDERS. 


There are few more picturesque 
sights in the Holy Land than the 
shepherd and his flock of sheep. You 
ean never see one without the other, 


says a writer in Country Life in 
America. They live entirely with 
their flocks. 


Their business is not only an honor- 
able calling, but it is one of perpetual 
difficulty and danger. Shepherds in 
the East are men of war; also they are 
men of some initiative and practical 
intelligence. 

They, of course, belong to the 
native population, which may be 
divided into three groups, the towns- 
people, or medanijeh; the peasants, or 
dwellers in villages, called the fell- 
aheen, and the nomads, who live in 
tents and spend their lives roaming, 
called the Bedouins. 

The shepherds, therefore, come un- 
der the head of peasants, or fellaheen, 
but nevertheless they are virtually a 
race apart. Unlike the other native 
tribes, they have maintained their 


ancient charter intact. They attend- 


ed to the wants of their sheep and 
led them from pasture to pasture 
among the hills and valleys long be- 
fore the coming of the children of 
Israel. 


Rough Dress. 


Their shoes are of the roughest de- 
scription, almost circular in circum- 
ference. They wear an outer garment 
of bright colors. It is woven from 
camel’s hair, as was that of John the 
Baptist. The coats are without seam, 
as was the one worn by our Savior 
and of which it was said at his cruci- 
fixion that it was “without seam, 
woven from the top throughout.” 


These cloaks are made by the peas- 
ant women of Galilee. They are 
square and sleeveless and fit any man. 
They hang in picturesque folds from 
the shoulder. A kerchief for the 
head, tied in two black rings of rope 
and wool, completes the shepherd’s 
outfit. In the winter, however, shep- 
herds take an undressed fleece, which 
they girde about their loins, when 
they more than ever appear like 
members of their own flock. 


The flocks vary considerably in 
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size, some numbering only a score or 
even less, while others run into sev- 
eral hundred. Speaking generally a 
shepherd in and around Jerusalem 
will tend thirty or forty sheep, while 
his brethern in northern Palestine 
will possess flocks double this size. In 
the Lebanons there are some _ very 
large herds. 
Lyrian Sheep. 

The sheep themselves are distinctly 
of the Syrian breed and famed for 
their fat tails. Much has been made 
of the fact that the shepherds of 
Palestine lead their sheep. This 
custom has arisen, of course, through 
the absence of roads and the scanty 
nature of the pasture found on the 
mountain sides. It would be impos- 
sible to drive the flocks from place to 
place unless dogs were employed, and 
there are no sheep dogs in Eastern 
countries. 


Hence the shepherd goes on in 
front, the sheep following behind, a 
shepherd boy, as a rule, bringing up 
the rear. This is the shepherd’s prin- 
cipal duty, to guide the sheep and 
find pasturage for them. 

Then, another remarkable trait 
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Fifteen hundred high 
grade Hampshire Rams, 


yearlings and lambs. 











BEAVERHEAD RANCH COMPANY 


DILLON, MONTANA 
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about these men is that they know 
their sheep, and can instantly pick 
them out from strangers. At 
Bethlehem once I witnessed a very 
striking demonstration of this. Three 
shepherds met, and their flocks, total- 
ing some 160 sheep, were soon hope- 
lessly mixed up together. 
Distinguished Own Sheep. 

When an American farmer, touring 
in Palestine, was told that the men 
could easily distinguish their respec- 
tive charges he laughed, so it was put 
to the test. It required but a few 
minutes to drive the sheep into a 
fold, and in a remarkably short space 
of time the shepherds pointed out 
correctly the members of their respec- 
tive flocks. 


In the same way, too, the sheep 
know their master, or rather his 
voice. Over and over again I have 
seen two or more shepherds meet 
with their flocks at a well and sit and 
chat for hours together. When they 
get up to move away the flocks have 
become one large herd. There is no 
attempt, however, to separate them. 
Each man moves in the direction he 
wishes to take and shouts to his 


sheep: “Tabbo. Tabbo!” short and 
sharp, never thinking of looking 
round until he is some distance away. 
One by one the sheep hear the voice 
and follow slowly after their master. 
There is never a mistake, though all 
use the same word; the voice of each 
shepherd is unmistakably his own, 
and it has a_ distinct individuality 
about it, caused by the constant use 
of the same tone. 





RETAIL BUTCHERS COMPLAIN OF THE 
WHOLESALERS. 


San Francisco, Aug. 28.—Half 
the retail butchers of San Francisco 


say are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Retail Butchers’ Association has 
made a statement through A. Shapiro, 
its president, which says in part: 
“We are being ground to nothing 
between two pressures—on one hand 
we can get no quarter from the whole- 
salers, they are thoroughly organized, 
and the price of one is the price of 
all. On the other hand, we can’t 
charge the consumer much more be- 
cause if we do he will have to stop 
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buying meat. Almost half of our 
members are practically put out of 
business now—gone broke.” 

Shapiro said the Association plan- 
ned to organize a campaign for the 
reduction of the tariff on meat as the 
only course open to it. 

Restaurant keepers have received 
notice from wholesale dealers that on 
September first the price of choice 
cuts will be advanced 2 cents a pound, 





If you believe in protecting Ameri- 
can industries, in maintaining 
America for Americans, you will cast 
your vote for either the Republican 
or Progressive candidate, for these 
are the only candidates that believe 
in protection. 





A few Democrats have been read- 
ing the old Confederate Constitution 
and have got it into their heads that 
a protective tariff is un-constitu- 
tional. We refer all who believe this 
way to the Federal Constitution under 
which we are living. 





Cheyenne January 9, 10, 11. 





For Good om 


and Prompt Remittance Consign to 


Rosenbaum Bros. & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
South Omaha, Nebraska. 





Sioux City, lowa. 

















